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HE world has 
naturally been 
expecting a bio- 
graphy of a man 
who was so in- 
teresting a figure 
and played so 
large a part in 
the life of his 
day as William 
Morris, and the expectation has been sup- 
plied not only without undue delay but in a 
very satisfactory manner. While. no good 
biography can perhaps be written except by 
an admirer, and in some respects. Mr. 
Mackail goes further in his appreciation of 
Morris's productions than we should be 
quite prepared to follow him, no one 
can say that his book* is otherwise 
than a fair and impartial one; he does not 
attempt to conceal his hero’s characteristic 
defects of temper and artistic narrowness of 
Sympathy; he gives an. exceedingly life-like 
impression of the man and a picturesque 
account of his various undertakings and the 
circumstances under which they were carried 
on; the book is not too long and contains 
nothing that is superfluous; unlike many 
two-volume biographies, it may be read with 








* The Life of William’ Morris,” by J. W. Mackail. 
London ; Longmans Giéeh & Co." 1899." 





interest from end to end. Mr. Mackail 
undertook the work at the special request 
of Morris’s life-long friend Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, who therefore no doubt regarded him 
as specially fitted for it, and the result 
justifies the choice. 

Morris’s father, also named William, was 
a bill and discount broker—singular parentage 
for an artist so defiant of the ordinary 
business world ; and he and his wife, Emma 
Shelton, lived at first, in the old fashion, 
over the offices of his firm in Lombard-street, 
where their two first children (daughters) 
were born ; but afterwards moved into what 
was then a completely country house, “ Elm 
House,” Walthamstow, where the son who 
was to make the name famous was born, 
and thus commenced among country sights 
and sounds the life which was to be so 
marked throughout by a passionate love of 
nature and of English country especially. 
It seems to have been from his mother’s side 
that he inherited poetic tendencies, and from 
the father's side that he inherited the constitu- 
tional weakness which, in spite of his great 
physical strength, shortened his days ; for it is 
mentioned that both his father and grandfather 
idied young. 

‘In reading the earlier pages of the 
‘biography one naturally looks for indications 
of the influences under which Morris’s very 
marked and’ original character was formed, 
and thé degree in which it showed itself in 





his youth. He seems to have had a happy’ 
“country” childhood, not without its pié- 
turesque incidents, such as the family~ 


“Masque of St. George” played on Twelfth’ 
Night, and it is characteristic that “ among” 
his toys was ‘a suit of armour, in which ‘he 


rode on his pony in the park.” The old' 
Essex churches within’ reach of Woodford 
(his second home after leaving Elm House): 


were known to him at-a very early age; anu 
it is mentioned that having at‘ the age of 
eight visited with his father the church of 
Minster in Thanet, he “fifty years after; 
never having seen the churth in the interval, 
described it in some detail from the recollec- 
tion of that visit. That ‘is' an early illustra- 
tion of one of Morris’s most remarkable: 
qualities; accuracy of. observation about 
facts of structure.. Testimony as to this is: 
given several times in the remarks of: ‘the- 
friends of his youth. When ‘he was at 
college one of his friends remarked to: 


another, “How Morris seems to know: 


things, doesn’t he?” and-when he, Burne- 
Jones, and another friend, two ‘years later, 
went a walking-tour in France, Burne-Jones: 
notes that they took no “guide-book—“ He 
knew everything about every place we went 
to.” In his lecture ori “The Lesser ae 
of Life” in 1882, he .refers to the , 
pression made on him in..childhood. by his. 
first acquaintance with’a room “hutig ‘with’ 
faded greenery” (tapestry, we presume) 
dad 
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in Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge near Chingford 

Hatch, and how the feeling came back to 
him when he read the description of the 
Green Room at Monkbarns in “The Anti- 
quary,” in which Scott “has imbedded the 
fresh and glittering verses of the summer 
poet Chaucer.”* At fourteen Morris went to 
Marlborough, apparently not in those days a 
very efficient school, but its library was well 
provided with works on archzology and 
ecclesiastical architecture (the tone and 
intent of the school was High Church), and 
he said afterwards that he left Marlborough 
a good archeologist, ‘and knowing most of 
what there was to be known about English 
Gothic.” At school he was regarded as a 
little mad by the other boys, and noted for 
“a fearful temper” (which remained with 
him through life), and also for an inex- 
haustible capacity for pouring forth stories 
“about knights and fairies, in which one 
adventure rose out of another, and the tale 
flowed on from day to day over a whole 
term”; a foreshadowing, one may observe 
not only of the fanciful invention but of the 
lengthiness which is the great defect of the 
“Death of Jason,” and the “ Earthly Paradise.” 

At Oxford he was described by his tutor 
as “a rather rough and unpolished youth, 
who exhibited no special literary tastes or 
«capacity, but had no difficulty in mastering 
the usual subjects of examination.” His 
"book knowledge, says the biographer, was 
the result of ‘extraordinary swiftness in 
reading and an amazing memory,” added to 
‘which was the fact, as testified by Burne- 
“Jones, that he had a great instinct as to “ what 
not to read,” ze¢., what would be of no use or 
of no interest to him. It was at Oxford that 
rhe made the acquaintance of Burne-Jones, 
whose brotherly friendship with him was 
eanbroken through life, and who then had a 
reputation (odd enough in comparison with 
his later fame) as a sketcher of grotesque and 
fantastic fantasies ; a reputation already 
established at King Edward’s School, at 
Birmingham, where “ there was not a boy in 
the school who did not possess at least one 
of Jones’s devils.” The oddest of all things 
‘to read in this portion of the book is that 
“at this time Morris was an aristocrat, and 
a High Churchman. His manners and tastes 
_and sympathies were all aristocratic.” 

His intention had been to enter the 
“Church, and the reasons for abandoning 
“this career are not very distinctly conveyed, 
~and were perhaps not very clear to himself. 
“The biographer thinks that the joint influence 
-ef Chaucer and Browning, “like two great 
~windows letting in the air and the day,” 
-shook his High Churchism ; and the influence 
-of the French tour before referred to, in 
‘which he had seen “nine cathedrals and 
‘twenty-four splendid churches, some of them 
surpassing first-rate English cathedrals,” 
finished the business, and during a walk on 
the quay at Havre he and Burne-Jones 
resolved to be, the one an architect and the 
other a painter. In regard to this. choice, 
which also was to be abandoned, the 
biographer observes :-— 

-“ Morris did not graduate as a professional archi- 
tect, nor in all his life did he ever build a house. 
But for him, then and always, the word architecture 
bore an immense, and one might almost say a trans- 
cendental, meaning. Connected at a thousand 


* The verse quoted by Scott in the chapter referred to is 
in fact from a poem which Chaucer students regard as 
spurious, but it belongs to the period no doubt. Probably 
Morris was not the only one, by many, who has carried 
with him through life the impression created by that weird 
and picturesque chapter in “‘ The Antiquary.” 
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points with all the other specific arts which minis- 
‘tered to it out of a thousand sources, it was itself 
the tangible expression of all the order, the comeli- 
ness, the sweetness, nay, even the mystery and 
the law, which sustain man’s world and make 
human life what itis. To him the House Beauti- 
ful represented the visible form of life itself. 
Not only as a craftsman and a manufacturer, 
a worker in dyed stuffs and textiles and glass, 
a pattern designer and decorator, but through- 
out the whole range of life, he was from first 
to last the architect, the master-craftsman, whose 
range of work was so phenomenal and his sudden 
transitions from one to another form of productive 
energy so swift and perplexing because, himself 
secure in the centre, he struck outwards to any 
point of the circumference with equal directness, 
with equal precision, unperplexed by artificial sub- 
divisions of art, and untrammelled by any limiting 
rules of professional custom.” 

This passage expresses well what was 
probably Morris’s. mental attitude in regard 
to the many different branches of decorative 
work which he took up ; they were not alien 
crafts, but were all parts of the same work 
which had for its central object the beauti- 
fying of the habitation. At the same time 
the biographer does not seem quite suffi- 
ciently alive to the fact that Morris’s purely 
architectural perception was throughout ex- 
ceedingly narrow ; architecture to him meant 
Gothic architecture and nothing else, and in 
a spirit almost of bigotry he stuck to this 
prejudice long after all his compeers had 
tacitly or openly abandoned it. It is amus- 
ing to hear of his obvious ill-temper when 
he had to read, at a meeting of the “ Anti- 
Scrape” Society, a letter from Carlyle pro- 
testing against the destruction of some of 
Wren’s city churches, as “ buildings of which 
we shall not see the like again.” Carlyle, 
to be sure, was totally ignorant of the 
whole subject, but his offence in Morris's 
eyes was that he was defending examples of 
buildings of the hated Renaissance. And 
this medizeval narrowness of Morris’s may 
be said to have shaped and coloured his 
whole view of life and art and the means of 
reviving art. Persuaded that no art was 
worth anything but the medizval, and that 
medizval art was essentially an art of the 
people, he preached throughout his life the 
idea that true art was only a thing by and 
of the people, only to be resuscitated by 
the influence of socialism and by raising the 
condition of the workman ; ignoring entirely 
the whole of the splendid art work of the 
Renaissance, made to subserve the luxury of 
Popes and Princes, and produced at a time 
when the rich and the aristocrats held undis- 
puted sway in the land, 

Morris had entered Street’s office (then at 
Oxford) to learn architecture, and was still 
working under him at the time of Street's 
removal to London, but it was only for about 
a year that this pupilage lasted. His 
abandonment of architecture is attributed by 
the biographer mainly to the influence of 
Rossetti, whose simple and comprehensive 
theory of life was that it was the duty of all 
men who could to paint pictures, and that of 
the remainder to buy them. Morris’s poetic 
gift he set little store by; if any one had 
poetic ideas he should paint, “for it has all 
been said and written, and they have scarcely 
begun to. paint it.” Rossetti thought that 
Morris had it in him to paint, and never 
rested till he had persuaded him to relinquish 
architecture, It is somewhat of an anomaly 
that a man of a nature so unbending 
and resolute as Morris showed himself for 
the most part throughout his life, should in 
so important a matter have allowed himself 





—— 
to be led by another ; but his admiration for 
Rossetti at this period was evidently un. 
bounded, and to his artistic and poetic gifts 
Rossetti added an immense power ot humour 
and sarcasm, and ‘‘a certain hard intellectual] 
force against which very few of those who 
came under its influence were able to make 
a stand.” It is another anomaly that a man 
who throughout his career showed such a 
determined will in accomplishing each suc. 
cessive object he aimed at should have 
seemed at first so vacillating in his choice of 
a profession. The biographer thinks that 
his own view of his own character is con- 
tained in an extract from his prose romance 
written not long after the decision to become 
an architect :— 

“Ever since I can remember, even when I was 

quite a child, people have always told me that I 
had no perseverance, no strength of will; they 
have always kept on saying to me, directly and 
indirectly, ‘unstable as water, thou shalt not excel’; 
and they have always been quite wrong in this 
matter, for of all men I ever heard of, I have the 
strongest will for good and evil, I could soon find 
out whether a thing were possible or not to me; 
then if it were not, I threw it away for ever, never 
thought of it again, no regret, no longing for that; 
it was past and over to me ; but if it were possible 
to me, and I made up my mind to do it, then and 
there I began, and in due time finished it, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left till it was 
done.” 
Whether so intended or not, this passage is 
certainly a remarkable prophecy of what the 
character of his own career was to be. The 
beginning of his work as a decorator and 
manufacturer dated from the time when, 
after leaving Street, he shared rooms in 
Red Lion-square with Burne-Jones. These 
had to be furnished, and forty years ago men 
of their perceptions soon discovered that it 
was next to impossible to buy, ready made, 
any furniture that they could put up with. 
Morris made rough drawings of the things he 
wanted most, and a carpenter in the neigh- 
bourhood constructed them in plain deal 
from these drawings; “intensely medizeval 
furniture,” as Rossetti described it—“ tables 
like incubi and succubi.” This medizeval 
fever, though life-long as far as architec- 
ture itself was concerned, was afterwards 
much modified, perhaps unconsciously, in 
his designs for furniture and decoration ; his. 
furniture in the Oxford-street days had nothing 
of medizeval weight or inconvenient massive- 
ness left in it; his window designs, so far 
as they were his own, were not medizval 
in style, though the public chose to fancy 
them so; his wall-papers in later years were 
much more Renaissance than medizval in 
feeling, though he would probably have been 
indignant with any one who had said so. 
How much his own design went into 
some of these things is indicated by the 
biographer in a paragraph referring to the 
Red Lion-square period of his life, which we 
may as well quote, as there has been a good 
deal of question on the subject, and we pre- 
sume Mr. Mackail’s knowledge of the facts 
is to be relied on :— 

“Morris worked hard at drawing and painting 
all that spring ” (1856). ‘His wonderful faculty of 
\pattern designing had already come to him, and 
with it a unique sense for justness in colour, fed on 
admiring study of the best Medizval work, especi- 
ally in illumination. ‘In all illumination and work 
of that kind,’ Rossetti writes just before Christmas, 
1856, ‘he is quite unrivalled by anything modern 
that I know.’ “In the drawing and modelling of 
animate forms he ‘never could become proficient. 
The human figure was too much for him, and even 
with birds or animals in his designs he felt difficulty, 








So it remained afterwards. The animals in his wall- 
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papers were, as a rule, drawn by Webb, and the 
figures-in his tapestries by Burne-Jones ; and many 
years later, when designing the borders for the 
Kelmscott Tapestry, he expressed his regret at not 
being able to fill them with Chaucer’s favourite 
birds. Such figures as he designed, of which there 
are a number both in illuminations and in stained 
glass, are obviously faulty in drawing.” 

It appears therefore that hardly had he 
settled down to work at being a painter than 
he felt his own incapacity for the art, and in 
fact dropped almost naturally and by the 
leading of circumstances into the precise 
kind of artistic work for which he was best 
fitted, and through which he was enabled to 
exercise such an important effect upon the 
taste of his generation; for there can be no 
doubt that to him more than to any other 
person is due the immense ‘improvement in 
English taste in furniture and upholstery 
during the last twenty or thirty years. A 
further series of experiments in furniture and 
house decoration, on a larger scale, occurred 
when, after his marriage, he built “the Red 
House” at Bexley Heath for himself, and 
had everything designed specially for it. He 
did not long inhabit it, finding it necessary 
to come nearer town and to have a larger 
house; but no doubt the furnishing and 
decorating of it carried him a step further in 
his experience and invention in this class of 
work, 

It is no use to attempt here even to sum- 
marise the history of Morris’s career and of 
his various undertakings as given in the 
biography. We may just observe that the 
pains he took, when intending to execute 
dyeing on a large scale, to learn all about 
the practical process, and so carry it out 
with his own hands, is one of the most cha- 
racteristic examples of his thoroughness of 
knowledge of the work he undertook. ‘He 
studied treatises, ‘ Le Teinturier Parfait ’ 
and others, with such ardour and imagination 
that he felt himself quite at home among the 
processes as soon as he got the vats and 
becks set up. His first dyeings were all 
done with his own hands, with no help 
beyond that of a boy who had till then 
been employed as errand-boy to the glass- 
painters’ workshop. ‘So well had he 
prepared himself,’ Mr. George Wardle (one 
of his principal assistants) says, ‘that I do 
not think a single dyeing went wrong, nor 
was any appreciable quantity of yarn 
wasted.’” And it was the same with every 
form of work that he went into; he knew 
all about it himself, more than his workmen 
did. This spectacle of a man who had 
become known as a poet of no mean order, 
working with his hands at dyeing and print- 
ing, was a bewilderment to the average 
Englishman, and Morris himself sarcastically 
noted that the typical English Philistine who 
at that time was known as Sir Edmund 
Becket had sneered at him as the “ poetical 
upholsterer,” apparently, he said, “‘ meaning 
(strange to say) an insult by that harmless 
statement of fact.” ' 

An interesting episode in the biography 
is the account of the excitement among 
Morris's friends on his reading’ them his 
first poem, which has unfortunately not been 
preserved. “ He is a big poet,” said Burne- 
Jones ‘excitedly to another friend who 
entered, after the poem: had been read. If 
it was at all of the same originality and 
force as some of those which appeared in 
the: early volume under the title ‘The 
Defence of Guenevere,” their excitement is 
not surprising; but Morris’s own remark in 


reply, ‘ Well, if that is poetry, it’ seems very 
easy work,” is indicative of what was his 
real weakness in poetry—a fatal facility in 
writing good verse, which led him to spin 
out his poems in form far out of proportion 
to the matter contained in them. In fact, 
he regarded poetry as a craft just the 
same as his other crafts; “that talk of 
inspiration is sheer nonsense,” he ob- 
served one day, “there is no _ such 
thing ; it is a mere matter of craftsmanship.” 
He made as great a mistake in this asin 
supposing that his own genius resembled 
Chaucer’s, whose central power was really 
the painting of life and character, of which 
Morris had not a notion; and in fancying 
that Burne-Jones was a painter fitted to 
illustrate the works of Chaucer, one of the 
most really humorous and human poets who 
ever lived, and as alien as possible from the 
visionary art of Burne-Jones. Indeed, when 
Burne-Jones said one day “To hear Top* 
talk you would think there was no other 
painter in the world,” he replied that ‘ per- 
haps he would not be far wrong” if he did 
think so. 

That was a typical example of Morris’s 
narrowness of sympathy. He could look at 
nothing but from one point of view. There 
was one architecture only, Gothic; one 
painter only (for his early admiration for 
Rossetti had been a good deal modified as 
years went on); one theory of art only, that 
art must be made for the people and by 
the people, and all else was unholy. For paint- 
ing in general he seems to have cared little ; 
for music still less; and his sympathies in 
literature were very restricted. He did not 
like children; and in spite of his philan- 
thropic gospel, passionately preached, in 
favour of the elevation and education of the 
masses, he seemed (like some other philan- 
thropists) to have little love to spare for 
individuals beyond his own special and 
rather restricted circle of friends, and was 
rude and harsh in his manner, not 
only when it might be said to be in the 
interests of art (as when he drove away an 
intending purchaser who was startled by the 
bright colours of some of his tapestries, by 
telling him that “if he wanted dirt he could 
get that in the street”), but apparently from 
sheer inconsiderateness for the feelings of 
others. A well-known author, a friend of 
Rossetti’s, has told the story of his first intro- 
duction to Morris, when he himself had been 
invited to an afternoon visit at Rossetti’s, and 
Morris arrived afterwards in response to a 
similar invitation, and on being introduced 
to the other guest, turned and said testily to 
Rossetti, ‘I thought you would be alone.” 
Surely want of tact and of ordinary courtesy 
could hardly have gone further. His osten- 
tatious Bohemianism of dress and manner 
was a part of the same narrowness. There 
is nothing particularly admirable in flying in 
the face of social observances; and the 
greatest English painter of our times seta 
healthy ‘example in showing that a man 
might be a great artist and yet dress and 
live like any other gentleman. 


The ‘ biographer ‘refers, of course, to the: 


founding of the Society to which, it appears, 
Morris himself gave the name of the “ Anti- 
Scrape Society,” with the observation that 
the names of many who at once joined it 
were in themselves enough to preserve it 





* “ Top” or ‘* Topsy,” was Morris’s sobriquet among 
his friends, originally given on account of his shaggy mass 





of hair. : 





from' ridicule ;* this, however, has not proved 
to be the case, though the object of the 
Society was an excellent one in’itself, dnd 
need never have béen ridiculed but 'for 
the exaggerated and absurd fanaticism of 
some of its most prominent members. He 
alludes with sympathy to the campaign 
directed against Scott by some of the con- 
tributors to an otherwise ably-conducted 
literary journal, concerning which we may take 
the opportunity of remarking that the violent 
language with which Scott was assailed 
did little credit either to the good taste or 
the logic of those who used it. They seem 
to have forgotten that when Scott first began 
restoring churches he was doing what by 
the common consent of the most cultured 
people in the country was the proper thing 
to do; the only difference being that he did 
it with more knowledge than any one else 
possessed at the time. When a younger 
generation began to find out, after a good 
many years of restoration, that the prin- 
ciple of it was to a great extent a 
mistake, they might very well have com- 
bated Scott’s views, but they were 
not justified in vituperating him. If they 
had been born when he was they would 
have done as he did. Morris was of course 
one of the most bigoted of all, and even 
professed to think that Pearson’s north 
transept at the Abbey was inferior in interest 
to the debased carpenter's Gothic work for 
which it was substituted ; an opinion which, 
for any man with eyes in his head, could 
only be the result of sheer and unreasoning 
prejudice. 

Morris himself once summed up his own 
position in the remark, addressed to Madox 
Brown, “I am _ bourgeois, you know, and 
therefore without the point of honour” ; on 
which the biographer observes, “and his 
virtues were those of the bourgeois class — 
industrious, honest, fair-minded up to their 
lights, but unexpansive and unsympathetic— 
so far as the touch of genius did not trans- 
form him into something quite unique and 
incalculable” ; and on another page it 
is observed that the one or two stories 
of modern life which he wrote “ give 
the curious impréssion of some one writing 
about a kind of life he only knows from 
books, with a strange sort of inverted anti- 
quarianism.” The enthusiasm which he 
denied to the life and the men around him 
he expended on ancient buildings. In his 
early article on Amiens Cathedral he says, “I 
thought that if I could say nothing else about 
these grand churches, I could at least tell men 
how I loved them.” Among his utterances 
quoted in the biography may be mentioned 
his conviction that everybody ought to be 
taught to draw just as much as everybody 
ought to be taught to read and write”; an 
opinion which seems to be bearing fruit in 
these latter days. In his address at the 
Wedgwood Institute at Burslem he spoke 
strongly against vagueness in designing :— 

“ Hold fast to distinct form in art... You must 
see it” (your design) “before you can draw it, 
whether the design be of your own invention’ or 
Nature’s. Remember always, form before colour, 
and outline, silhouette, before modelling, not becausé 
these latter are of less importance, but because these 
can’t be right if the others are wrong,” . , 

But perhaps the most pregnant and uni- 
versally applicable remark he ever uttered, 
and the one: bearing most immediately upon 
his own special mission, was’ in the words 
which he twice repeated in the same, lecture 
—‘ Have nothing in your house which you 
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donot know to be useful or believe to be 
beautiful.” These words, which cover and 
define the whole field of what is vaguely 
called “good taste,” form the summary of 
Morris’s artistic lesson to his generation. 
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THE GUILDHALL MASQUE AND ITS 
MORAL. 


E Art Workers’ Guild has brought 
before us one of the most pic- 
turesque and delightful scenic 
entertainments which has been 
seen in London for many a year. ‘“ Beauty’s 
Awakening—A Masque of Winter and of 
Spring,” which has been presented at the 
Guildhall on several evenings of the present 
week, is a revival of the old Masque, in 
which, as we are reminded in the preface, 
certain things were more necessary than in 
Drama ; to wit, poetic and ethic aim, beauty of 
design and ornament; the aim being not 
‘realism or illusion, but allegory ; in this case 
an allegory of the Beautiful, which is “ the 
‘particular sphere and concern” of the Guild 
of Artists who have got up the entertain- 
ment. 

The stage, erected at the end of the Guild- 
hall, was set and arranged with an inner and 
outer scene, the back scene showing a forest 
glade. The plot is partly based on the old 
legend of the Sleeping Beauty, only that here 
the sleeping princess, Fayremonde, repre- 
sents the Spirit of Beauty, supposed to be 
now dead, to be awakened by the kiss of the 
knight Truehearte. In the first scene she is 
sleeping in the midst of the forest glade, 
surrounded by maids personifying her Seven 
Lamps (a hint, of course, from Ruskin), and 
the Four Winds and the Forest Leaves, the 
latter represented by sixteen young girls, 
arrayed in crimson, brown, orange, ana green 
(in sets of four) execute a dance around her, 
the first of a series of beautiful effects 
of colour and grouping. Towards the end 
of it a little girl ran in between the groups, 
dressed as a butterfly, and went through a 
kind of solo dance, supported by the others, 
and rendered still prettier by the child’s 
evident enjoyment of her task. In the 
second scene the Knight Truehearte falls 
asleep under a tree, where demons are 
lurking in the background, and Hope 
and Fortitude whisper encouragement to 
him in his dreams. The scene closes 
with the onslaught of the evil spirits, 
who symbolise various malign influences 
adverse to beauty, and were designed with a 
great deal of grotesque power; the dragon, 
indeed, who is slain by the knight at the 
close of the scene, was so effective that one 
would have been glad to see a little more of 
him. The fourth scene (for the third was 
omitted and was no loss) is the great beauty 
of the pageant, the Vision of Fayremonde, 
who sees pass before her a series of figures 
representing some of the most beautiful 
cities of history—Thebes, Athens, Rome, 
Byzantium, Florence, Venice, Nuremberg, 
Paris, and Oxford. Each city was repre- 
sented by a lady clad in the costume of the 
period, and attended by other figures repre- 
senting either prominent artists connected 
with those cities, or some of the crafts or 
occupations practised there. This was aj 
really beautiful scene,. as . the, . sucessive | 
groups wound: two or three. times across 
the . stage. .in and. out between the. 
side columns; no pains had been. spared 
upon the study of the: costumes both: 
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in regard to artistic effect and accuracy’ 
Among the finest were Thebes and Florence, 
the former symbolised by a lady in a 
gorgeous but we should think uncomfortably 
tight costume, covered with Egyptian 
ornament, the latter by a lady with a long 
train borne by two pages, and scattering 
flowers, in reference of course to the patron 
saint of Florence, “Saint Mary of the 
Flowers.” Some remarkable presentations 
of ancient artists walked in the show, among 
whom Pheidias, Cimabue, and Titian were 
at once recognisable ; Dante was not quite 
so successful. At the close came one more 
figure, pointing the moral :— 

“One yet remains, in mean attire, distrest, 

Though holding riches more than all the rest : 

E’en London, blackened with the smoke of toil 

And luxury, and tangled in the moil 

Of penury and care, and wealth untold, 

With rich historic garment torn and old ; 

Creature of shreds and patches, yet a queen 

By Demons fell tormented and made mean !; 

For her deliverance may we hope and pray, 

That she, a city fair, may rise one day,” 

At the .close of these verses London, 
meanly clad and in dark robes, enters tor- 
mented by the demons, whose names, as 
given in the list of characters—“ Philistinus,” 
‘‘ Bogus,” “‘Scampinus,” “Cupiditas,” “ Jerry- 
builtus,” and others, signify well enough 
what are supposed to be the obstacles to the 
beauty of London. 

Inj the fifth scene Fayremonde_ is 
awakened after the manner of the old 
legend, by the kiss of the knight, and then, 
by a very charming fancy, five couples re- 
presenting the Five Senses, thus restored to 
the awakened sleeper, are brought on and 
go through a dance. In the last scene 
Fayremonde is enthroned, the Demons are 
dispersed, and London, who. was put 
under the protection of Fayremonde’s Court, 
now reappears in a rich mantle, is led by 
Freedom and Commerce and _ enthroned 
opposite to Fayremonde, and receives from 
Labour and Invention a Crystal Sphere 
and a sceptre, ‘and so takes her place as a 
Fair City among the Fair Cities.” No specia} 
reference is made to Art as an agent in re- 
habilitating London. The entertainment con- 
cluded in a most effective manner, by a 
procession of all the characters round the 
hall, to the sound of a march. 

The words of the Masque are due to dif- 
ferent authors, who each sign their own 
section with a device on the page; the best 
of the contributors being Mr. Walter Crane 
and Mr. Selwyn Image. The lines accom- 
panying the presentation of the cities, 


dignity of style, ex. gr. 
ATHENS. 
Wisdom was mine and Beauty: mine the Joy 
Sprung from their fathomless depths, withdrawn, 
serene ; 
Nor while the world endures shall age destroy 
The seal and dominion of my gracious mien. 
Lo! violet-crowned,.a Queen ‘neath cloudless skies, 
Full on Perfection gazed my faultles eyes. 
* * * % * 
FLORENCE. 
Florence am I, the peerless flower of all, 
The blood-red lily borne on Arno’s wave ! 
I am the Bride of Art, the Imperial 
Mistress of Beauty, for whom Dante gave 
His heart's blood ; and grave Buonarotti’s spell 
Enchained the world within my citadel. 


The only portion of the words which is really 
bad is the‘ Rally of the Demons,” the third 
act, by Mr. Ashbee, which as already noticed, 
was omitted. We allude to it because, from | 





a letter which appeared in one of the daily: 


written by Mr, Image, rise to considerable | 
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papers, it appeared that the majority of the 
Committee voted for its omission only on 
account of it making the piecetoo long. We 
can only say that members of the Art 
Workers’ Guild who cannot see that such 
writing as that is not only totally destitute of 
wit or humour, but absolutely vulgar, what- 
ever their accomplishments in Art may be, 
have everything to learn on the score of 
literary taste. Itis a great pity the scene 
was even allowed to stand in the printed 
book, where it is a blot upon an otherwise 
delicate and fanciful composition. 

The proscenium was carried out on a 
design showing obviously the hand of Mr. 
H. Wilson, with a semicircular arch in the 
centre carried on columns of a quasi- 
Byzantine type, one or two sketches of 
which are among the numerous illustrations 
to the programme or book of the Masque, 
itself a fine production in the way of printing 
and illustration. 

As to the moral of the whole, the question 
may be put, how far we are justified in re- 
garding London as so essentially mean, 
devoid of poetry, and over-ridden by evil 
influences, in comparison with all the great 
cities of the Past. A city which possesses 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Houses 
of Parliament, and London and Waterloo 
Bridges, is not entirely devoid of archi- 
tectural interest, after all. And how 
do we know what slums or what jerry- 
building may have existed in the humbler 
quarters of Athens? And as to the want of 
poetry in modern life, “we remember a 
remarkable essay by Richard Jeffries, “At 
the London Docks,” where he goes into all 
the associations connected with these 
modern ships, whose bowsprits, now stand- 
ing far out over the quay, had dipped and 
risen over Atlantic and Pacific billows, and 
been where no ancient ship ever went, and 
asks what was the poetry of the Vene- 
tian galley compared with that of the 
modern merchant ship? ‘The question 
may at all events suggest another point of 
view. However, that London is inferior in 
architectural beauty to most cities of equal 
state and standing is undeniable; and also 
that there is in modern England a painful 
national indifference to public architecture. 
So far the moral of “ Beauty's Awakening” 
is reasonable ; and certainly it could hardly 
have been put in a more picturesque and 
effective manner. 
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NOTES. 


Two more officers of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company have 
followed Mr. Field, the Secre- 
tary and Manager, as witnesses before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
They, are Mr. G. Foulger, the Distributing 
Engineer, and, Mr. G. C.. Trewby,. the Con- 
structing and Consulting Engineer. Mr. 
Foulger attributed the high price of his 
company’s gas to the great cost of break- 
ing up and repairing the wood. and 
asphalt paving and concrete foundations 
of the City, as compared with the 
cost of performing the same work in the 
macadam, ballast, or granite cube roads of 
the South Metropolitan districts, and also to 
the competition of the.‘electric light. The 
cost of .re-instatement of wood pavement is, 
said. Mr, Foulger, as high as; 21s. per square 
yard, while the cost .of .re-instating: road 
paved with granite ‘cubes is only 2s. per 


The London 
Gas Inquiry. 





square yard ; with asphalt (without concrete 
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foundations ?) Is. 9s.; and with ballast Is. 
per square yard. Mr. Foulger further said 
that his company’s district was divided 
amongst no less than twenty electric lighting 
companies or vestries supplying current. 
That he personally had canvassed the owners 
of large blocks of buildings, and received the 
answer that they would not employ gas even 
if sold at Is. per 1,000 cubic feet, because 
electric light is in fashion now, and premises 
would not let if fitted for gas. Mr. Trewby’s 
evidence referred to the single-lift gas- 
holders at Beckton, and to gas enrichment. 
He contended that as the South Metro- 
politan testing stations are situated nearer 
to the manufacturing works than are the 
stations at which the Beckton gas is tested, 
therefore the degree of enrichment required 
at the South Metropolitan works is not so 
great as that required at the Beckton works. 





WE are fully in sympathy with 
the opinions expressed and the 
resolutions moved at the meet- 
ing of the “ National Trust” last week in 
favour of the purchase of the Muckross 
Estate, either out of public funds or by sub- 
scription, in order to preserve the beauty of 
Killarney intact. We do not see any reason, 
on principle, why public money should not 
be expended on such an object, as the 
United States Government set the example, 
on a much larger scale, in the purchase of 
Yellowstone Park; though we observe that 
Mr. Balfour, when the point was mentioned 
subsequently in Parliament, offered no 
encouragement to the idea, merely reply- 
ing that he was aware that the sugges- 
tion had been made. It would be more 
fitting in every way that this public benefit 
should be secured by public funds than by a 
subscription of wealthy donors, if such could 
be found. We observe that‘a gentleman at 
the National Trust meeting (name not given), 
who represented a person in negotiation for 
the purchase of the estate, stated that if the 
sale were completed the purchaser would be 
glad to treat either with the Government or 
the National Trust for parting with the 
present public rights in order that the 
scenery might be preserved. It is to be 
hoped something will be done; we cannot 
afford to have Killarney made a site for 
“ eligible villas.” 


Killarney. 





Tie No archaic figure of ancient 
e “ Moscho- . <9 
phoros” of the Greek art is more familiar to the 
Acropolis. general public, through photo- 
graphs, casts, and reproductions, than the 
“calf-carrier ” of the Acropolis. This well- 
known figure has just received a new and, 
we think, convincing interpretation. In 1887, 
in the Acropolis excavations, the basis of the 
Statute was discovered, and it told us the 
name of the dedicator—at least, within one 
letter—Kombos or Rhombos, but nothing 
about the reason of the “‘calf-carrying.” It 
has generally been supposed that the calf was 
simply carried for sacrifice by the dedicator. 
Dr. Maas, of Fribourg (“ Philologos ” LVIII., 
Heft. 1) calls attention to the fact, that a 
bull was the prize for a dithyrambic con- 
test, a goat for tragedy, and that, if his read- 
ing of Aristophanes’ “ Acharnians” 13 ff., is 
to be followed, a calf was the prize for a 
Kitharoedus, a lyre player. This was later 
commuted to a golden crown worth 1,000 
drachmas, and 500 drachmas in silver—a 
very great advance. Dr. Maas thinks that 





the “calf carrier” represents a successful 
lyre player carrying his prize. 





The THE Committee appointed by 
7 Seicece * the Lord President of the 
Dublin. = Council in 1897 to inquire into 
the buildings and site of the Royal College 
of Science for Ireland have reported that in 
their opinion the existing college is too 
small, and is inconveniently situated (the 
house stands on the east side of St. Stephen’s 
Green, and was built by Lord Chancellor 
Saurin). The committee recommend that a 
fresh site should be taken adjoining the 
Science and Art Museum in Kildare-street, 
and extending from Kildare-place to Upper 
Merrion-street, with entrances therefrom; 
that-the present natural history wing of the 
museum should be continued to Merrion- 
street, and that the museum annexe with 
some of its workshops should be transferred 
to the new college. The Science and Art 
Museum and National Library, designed, in 
competition, by Sir Thomas N. Deane & 
Son, stand in Kildare-street, to the right and 
left, respectively, of Old Leinster House 
(Richard Cassel, architect, 1745)* now occu- 
pied by the Royal Society of Dublin; one 
of the two gallery blocks, designed by the 
late Captain Fowke, R.E., and C. Lanyon 
(1859), flanking the rear facade of Leinster 
House, forms the present natural history 
department of the Museum. 





AT the recent meeting of the 
Municipal Electrical Associa- 
tion, a paper on “Municipal 
Trading,” read by Councillor Pearson, of 
Bristol, created considerable interest and 
gave rise to an animated discussion. The 
question of the right of municipalities to 
trade he declined to discuss on the ground 
that since 150 million of municipal funds 
had been already invested in municipal 
trading enterprises, it was too late to ask 
the question.. He considered that munici- 
pal trading should be confined to the pro- 
vision of those necessaries of civilisation 
which were beyond the power of 
individua) effort and which did _ not 
come within the scope of a Government 
department. He mentioned specially water, 
lighting, and tramways. When there was 
legitimate and proper competition between 
tradesmen, then, in his opinion, no corpora- 
tion or company would ever trade so econo- 
mically as a private individual working for 
his own benefit. When, however, there was 
an utter lack of trading competition, and a 
practical agreement amongst large contrac- 
tors, then practically the only way of fight- 
ing these great combinations of producers 
was for the consumers to form great com- 
binations also by the aid of their municipal 
councils, Although an advocate of municipal 
enterprise, he considered that individual 
enterprise, when possible, was preferable, 
and that when both were competing they 
ought to be placed on exactly the same foot- 
ing. His paper is a timely one, and ought 
to be read by all interested in municipal 
undertakings. It will be remembered that 
during the last Parliamentary Session some 
seventy Local Authorities applied for powers 
to start manufacturing dynamos, motors, &c., 
and had they not been refused we should 
have seen in several cases municipalities 
competing with their ratepayers. 


Municipal 
Trading. 





* See “(The Architecture of Our Large Provincial 
Towns: No. XX.—Dublin,” and illustrations, Builder, 
January 7, 1899. (Out of print.) 





UNDER this heading No. 18 of 
the publication of the “Fire - 
Prevention Committee” - con- 
tains ‘particulars of an interesting test on a 
floor composed of solid fir beams 12 in. by 
9 in. laid flat on the walls and bedded in 
fireclay, the joints between the beams being 
thoroughly grouted with liquid fireclay. The 
beams used were old shoring struts, nearly 
all of which had in one end mortise holes 
3 in. deep, and each beam had two 2?-in, 
bolt holes right through it. These holes 
were filled with grouting. After being under 
test about an hour and a half, with a tem- 
perature rising at the highest to 1830 deg. 
Fahr., it was found that the fire had pene- 
trated the underside of the flooring to a depth 
varying from 1} to 24 in., the under surface 
having been fully alight during the latter 
portion of the test. The remaining portions 
of the beams were as sound and in as good 
condition as when they were put io. The 
fireclay in the joints and boltholes had 
answered completely in preventing the fire 
from going through. The boarding on the 
top of the beams was not scorched or 
damaged in any way. The detailed figures 
may be found in the Committee’s publica- 
tion. The result is interesting as confirming 
the idea, now long prevalent among those 
who have given their attention to the subject 
of fire-resisting construction, that there are 
few things that resist fire so long, without 
losing their structural strength, as a thick 
piece of solid timber. ' 


Fire Tests 
with Floors. 





THE annual Report prepared 
by Mr. C. E. Stromeyer, Chief 
Engineer of the Manchester 
Steam Users’ Association, contains in its 
sixty-one pages a large amount of informa- 
tion which cannot fail to be of service to all 
owners and designers of boilers. The moral 
and legal responsibilities of boiler owners 
are briefly touched upon, but the bulk of the 
report is of a highly technical characiex. 
Some explosions which occurred during 1898 
are described, including the Barking explo- 
sion, to which attention was drawn in these 
columns at the time. An interesting section 
deals with the various kinds of boilers, and 
the situations for which each is best adapted, 
and details of the size, floor-space, cost, 
grate-surface, weight, heating surface, coal- 
consumption, evaporating power, &c., of 
three types of boiler, are condensed into one 
small table. Mr. Stromeyer draws attention 
to the deteriorating influences of the pro- 
ducts of combustion on iron plates and 
furnace-tubes, and mentions the case of an 
iron water-main which had been attached to 
the under side of a railway foot-bridge; on 
being removed, the pipe was found to be quite 
sound except “just at that point where it 
was exposed to the fumes from the locomo- 
tives which generally were brought to a 
standstill just under this pipe.” Here the 
iron had become “ quite brittle.” It would 
be interesting to know whether the iron- 
work of the bridge had suffered in the same 
way. 


Boilers. 





The Disintegra. M. LE CHATELIER, whose 
tion of Hydraulic name is already well known 
Mortar. in connexion with the scientific 
study of hydraulic mortar, contributed a 
further paper on the subject a short time ago, 
which was published in the Comptes Rendus. 
M. Chatelier refers to the changes of volume , 
produced in the mortar after it has set, by 
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the slaking of previously unslaked lime and 
magnesia, and by the formation and crystal- 
lisation of sulpho-aluminates. To account 
for the fact that rupture of the mortar often 
does not take place until long after these 
changes have occurred, it is suggested that, 
owing to the internal stresses set up in the 
neighbourhood of those parts of the mortar 
where expansion takes place, a process 
resembling regelation is set up, and alternate 
solution and solidification of the soluble 
compounds occurs until the alternating 
process has advanced almost to the external 
surface of the mortar, when visible rupture 
or “ blowing” is produced. 





piieaiieains IN a paper recently communi- 
colour Medium cated to the New York section 

or Vehicle. of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Mr. R. F. Herrick claims to have 
discovered a medium for use in water-colour 
painting which is superior to ox-gall or any 
other medium which has yet been employed. 
The new medium is prepared by subjecting 
linoleic acid (made from Joz/ed linseed oil) to 
the action of sulphuric acid. It is not used 
in body colour in the manner that oil colours 
are mixed with oil upon the palette; the 
water-colour painting is performed in the 
usual manner, the only change being that a 
few drops of the new medium are mixed 
with the water from which the washes are 
made. The new medium is said to cause 
all colours to flow more evenly and smoothly, 
and to work as well upon papers of coarse 
texture as upon a smooth surface. The 
chemical composition of this new vehicle 
has not yet been determined. 





THOSE of our readers who 
possess a taste for scientific 
study will find a wide field for 
original research opened by recent state- 
ments of Messrs. Stutzer and Hartleb, who 
believe that nitrifying organisms often con- 
tribute to the disintegration of cement by 
ferming nitrous acid, which in turn reacts 
upon the lime in the cement. A brownish- 
coloured mud taken from a water reservoir, 
and which proved to be cement impoverished 
in lime, was found to possess nitrifying 
properties, and the presence of nitrifying 
bacteria was also confirmed by microscopic 
examination. 


Cement and 
Bacteria. 





On Friday last week, the Prince 
of Wales laid the Foundation- 
stone of the new building for 
the School of Art Needlework, which is now 
koused in a wooden erection at the top of 
Exhibition-road. The Princess Christian, 
who was the promoter, and has been a most 
enthusiastic worker for the benefit of the 
Society, read an address, in which she ex- 
plained all that was being done by the 
Society. It is not only a charitable institu- 
tion, giving instruction -of the highest class 
at very moderate fees, but it is also a means 
of educating the public in the art of decora- 
tive design. Many of the workers have gone 
to America and the Colonies and started 
schools there. The needlework is very fine 
and beautiful, and many of the designs are 
from drawings by the late Lord Leighton, 
Sir. E, Burne-Jones, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
other decorative artists and architects. 


The School of 
Art Needlework. 
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Leamington FRoM the report of the pro- 

pe ok ey ceedings at the Town Council 

in reference to the Free 
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Council have thrown over the award of the 
assessor, Mr. Robson, having selected a 
design which he had not recommended at 
all, and given the second premium only to 
the architect whose design was recommended 
by the assessor. The reasons given for this 
were that the arrangement of the technical 
school was not convenient, and that the 
elevation was too plain, “like a prison 
or a barn,” one member of the Council 
observed. The author of the design is 
Mr. J. E. Newberry, and knowing something 
of his work we may presume that what this 
latter objection really amounts to is that he 
sent ina simple and unpretentious design, 
and that the Town Council could not under- 
stand the merit of this quality, and wanted 
something more showy. That is just one of 
those points in which a professional assessor 
is almost invariably a better judge than a 
committee of laymen, and we should take it 
as probable that the Leamington Town 
Council have made a mistake. 





WE hear that the Society of 
Old Hampstead. Arts are about to affix a 

memorial tablet on _ Bolton 
House—the middle one of a block of three 
at the south side of Windmill Hill, facing 
Holly Mount. On the death of their mother 
in 1506 Joanna and Agnes Baillie removed 
from Red Lion Hill, Hampstead, to Bolton 
House, having previously lived with their 
brother, Dr. Baillie, in Great Windmill-street, 
Piccadilly (East end). At Windmill Hill they 
were visited by Sir Walter Scott, Rogers, 
Wordsworth, and Henry Crabb Robinson, 
and there Joanna completed, in 1812 and 1836, 
her series of plays upon the Passions. She 
died on February 23, 1851, and was buried 
in Hampstead Churchyard; her sister, ten 
years later, was interred in the same grave. 
Branch Hill Lodge was offered for sale by 
auction a few days ago; it stands within six 
acres of undulating ground remarkable for 
its natural beauty, on the western slopes of 
the heath, and was built in the middle of 
last century by Sir Thomas Clarke, Master 
of the Rolls. It was then occupied in turn 
by Thomas, third Earl of Macclesfield ; Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, advanced, 1801, 
Earl of Rosslyn; and Sir Thomas Neave, 
Bart. The house was considerably enlarged 
and improved after the plans and designs of 
the late Mr. S.S. Teulon. We understand 
that the large house, known as Wildwood 
House, at North End, to which the Earl of 
Chatham retired when ill in 1767, and where 
he lived for a while in utter seclusion, has 
recently been purchased for 16,750/, 





THE new Town Hall Com- 
mittee has just published an 
account of their present under- 
taking and its past history. The pamphlet 
is illustrated with diagrams and plans and 
views of the building as it is now being 
carried -out from the designs of Mr. John 
Belcher. From it we learn that in 1844 a 
town hall was built at a cost of 6,000/., con- 
sisting of court rooms, an assembly room, 
and police station; it did not include 
municipal offices, then deemed unnecessary. 
The population at the time was 18,000, as 
against 40,000 at the present day. In 1878 
a site adjacent to the existing hall was pur- 
chased by the Council with the object of 
considerably extending the existing building. 
Mr. Edward Burgess was consulted and re- 
commended the removal of the insanitary 


Colchester 
Town Hall. 





and badly ventilated building, andthe erection 
of another in its place. So large an under- 
taking had not been anticipated, and the 
proposal was rejected at a public meeting and 
the project fell through. Meanwhile a police- 
station had to be built, and in 1897 the 
increased demands of local government for 
accommodation made it necessary to appoint 
a special committee to go into the question. 
Several architects were consulted, who all 
advised the removal of the old hall. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, RA., recommended the 
Council “to sweep the whole thing away, 
and begin afresh, with new lights and a fresh 
programme.” It was decided to put the 
building up to public competition, with 
the results now well known. A sum of 
34,1367. has been borrowed from the Local 
Government Board, and on October 31 in 
last year the foundation stone was laid by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. This 
account, with its illustrations, is most inter- 
esting, both as local history and as a light 
upon the difficulties overcome by the energy 
and public spirit of the leading men in Col- 
chester. At the end of the account is a list 
of the various generous gifts that have been 
made to the fabric and its decoration. The 
Tower (named by express permission the 
Victoria Tower) is a gift from the then 
Mayor, Alderman Paxman. The bells, 
organ, stained glass (portraying various 
incidents in the ancient history of the town) 
and various decorations and portraits of 
celebrities are the gifts of public men and 
inhabitants of the town. 





THE summer exhibition at the 
Tho Sanat Goupil Gallery includes a 
small collection of works by 
the impressionist painter Mr. Theodore 
Roussell, whose landscape effects are in 
some cases very fine and true when you 
get far enough from them to see them ; 
“Coming Storm near Dover,” for instance, 
and “A Garden under Snow.” Others 
are less satisfactory; in ‘‘ Margate” 
the sea looks merely like a piece of bluish 
serge cloth with a ragged edge, laid on the 
canvas. His figure-picture, really a portrait, 
called “ Proserpina,” is a fine piece of 
colour. The remainder of the exhibition, 
a collection of modern Dutch water- 
colours, is of the greatest interest, and 
introduces us to some artists unknown 
to us before, and to a general style in water- 
colour which has_ special qualities of 
its own. The style is mostly very broad and 
what might be called (for want of a better 
word) rather “watery,” as if the sponge had 
gone over the drawings. But some of the 
small landscapes, little incidents. of composi- 
tion and colour, Herr Poggenbeek’s ‘‘ Road 
by the Canal,” and “The Shaded Pool” by 
Herr de Bock, and others of the same class, 
are charming works of arts; and Herr Apol's 
sunset effects are fine. The exhibition con- 
tains two or three beautiful small works by 
Israels, and two or three by Mauve, not all 
in his best way, but the “ Scattered Flock ” 
is a small production of much poetic feeling. 
The exhibition is well worth a visit. 





THE performance of “ Elijah” 


Elijah” at on Handel Festival scale at the 


the 


Crystal Palace. Crystal Palace, on Saturday 
afternoon last, attracted a very large audience, 
and was a success so far; but the result 
rather confirms us in tke opinion that it 





is the older and broader school of choral 
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music which is best fitted for effect in a 
performance on such a large scale. The 
difficulty is that, even with the comparatively 
large band engaged, the elaborate accompani- 
ments to many of Mendelssohn’s choruses, 
on which much of the effect depends, are 
almost entirely lost beneath the voices of the 
three thousand chorus-singers. Choruses in 
which the accompaniment is of less import- 
ance—such as “ Baal, we cry to thee,” “Be 
not afraid,” and “Holy, Holy”—came out 
with very grand effect; but in the chorus 
“Thanks be to God,” for instance, the 
brilliant accompaniment for the violins, 
intended to represent the rush of the storm, 
(and on which half the effect of the compo- 
sition depends) was inaudible for the most 
part; and it is rather a curious and unex- 
pected result that, in spite of the vast space, 
the solos (sung as they were by some of the 
finest singers of the day) were really more 
effectively heard than most of the choruses. 
This fact induces us to repeat the suggestion 
we made a few weeks ago, that at the next 
interim performance on the Handel orchestra 
the directors would do well to give Bach’s 
Mass in B minor instead of a modern work. 
It is true that the work is not so popular 
with the masses as Mendelssohn’s oratorios, 
but there is a very large musical society in 
London who rate Bach beyond any other 
composer, and who would probably feel a 
great interest in hearing his ‘ Mass” given 
by the Handel Festival Chorus; the audience 
would be a different one, but it would 
probably be as large, and the artistic result 
would be more satisfactory. 


_ <- 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 


A MEETING, the last of the present session, 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Mr. W. M. Fawcett, Vice-Presi- 
dent, presiding. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

Mr. W. J. Locke, the Secretary, read a letter 
from Sir L. Alma Tadema, thanking the Insti- 
tute for its resolution of congratulation upon his 
having a knighthood conferred upon him. 

The Chairman, in presenting the Royal Gold 
Medal to Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., for his 
executed works as an architect, made the 
following remarks :— 

“Itis with great regret that you will all hear 
that our President is laid up and under the care 
of his doctor, who absolutely forbids his ven- 
turing here to-night. I hope his illness is not 
dangerous, but he is told that he must not on 
any account move about. I particularly regret 
it, for it would be much more satisfactory to 
you all if the Royal Gold Medal had been pre- 
sented by his hands rather than by those of a 
country cousin, whom for the last few years 
you have honoured with a place on your 
Council. 

There is one reason beyond that of being 
your senior Vice-President which makes me 
not entirely out of place. I have known Mr. 
Bodley for longer than I have known any one 
inthis room. It was, I think, in 1852, when I 
was little more than a boy, that he came to 
Leeds to help a friend of his long since passed 
away. I well remember how he graphically 
described the delivering up of the drawings in 
some verses, which I fear are now absolutely 
lost to posterity. If long acquaintance, and I 
hope I may say friendship, is any title to the 
honour I feel in presenting this medal, I think 
I have perhaps shown that I possess it. I 
have also the further title in that I have always 
been a great admirer of his work, feeling 
that he is indeed a true artist whose designs 
and conceptions wil? receive the approval and 
admiration of generations yet to come. We 
have the further pleasure of welcoming Mr. 
Bodley among us as a Fellow. 

We all know the broad view taken by this 








Institute with regard to the profession—that 
there has never been any wish to coerce archi- 
tects to join us, although we believe that the 
action of the Institute has been of great value 
not only to the architectural profession, but to 
architecture asan art. Feeling this, we cannot 
but rejoice in numbering Mr. Bodley in our 
ranks, 

Mr. Bodley’s work is so well known to you 
all that it hardly needs comment from me. 
Soon after leaving Sir G. G. Scott’s office, he 
commenced practice on his own account, and 
St. Michael’s Church, Brighton, was one of 
his early works. At this time he was feeling 
the monotony of the work done—he must 
have felt itas what I have heard described as 
Gothic ‘revived but not revivified’—and, after 
some travel abroad, he evidently felt relief in 
the change to French work, and hoped to get 
life by working freely with it. This phase did 
not last long. He soon felt that mere variety 
was not life. He was a young man striving for 
the light, but he was also a strong man, and, 
like a great ship which requires the buffeting 
of a voyage to let it settle down in its true 
lines, it was necessary for him to pass through 
a struggle of this kind before he could grasp 
his work, and give life to our own English 
Gothic. How far he is personally sensible of 
this I can hardly say; I am speaking as to 
how it appears to a brother architect. St. 
Martin’s, Scarborough, was another of his 
early works where the French idea is less pro- 
nounced, and where we can feel the influence 
of the Priory of Kirkham not far off. All 
Saints’ Church, Cambridge, which was built in 
the early sixties, has no trace of this French 
fever, which by this time has passed quite away. 
It is impossible here to enumerate and describe 
all the buildings he has carried out, but 
I may mention the church at Clumber for the 
Duke of Newcastle as a particularly fine work. 
The church at Eccleston for the Duke of West- 
minster is, if possible, more successful. It is 
hardly finished, as the screens and reredos are 
not yet fixed ; but it has been an opportunity 
for carrying out a complete work with all its 
accessories, and the unstinted and munificent 
wealth of the donor has probably not made 
the successful result less difficult. In quite a 
different style is the church for the Cowley 
Fathers at Oxford. There the work is remark- 
able for its quietness and simplicity, but what 
a grand simplicity it is ! 

It is not in church work alone that Mr. 
Bodley has won his laurels. The addition to 
King’s College, Cambridge, and the restoration 
of the library at Christ’s College, and many 
other buildings, show the same delicate care, the 
same longing for simplicity, truth, and repose. 
The Deans and Chapters of York and Peter- 
borough may be congratulated on having called 
in Mr. Bodley to take charge of the repairs in 
their cathedrals — repairs under which such 
delicate questions arise between the antiquary, 
the pure artist, and the practical architect. 

Mr. Bodley has also shown great power in 
carrying out decorative work, both in colour 
and in that of a monumental kind. Of the 
latter I need only mention the tomb of Arch- 
bishop Thomson at York and that of Bishop 
Woodford at Ely, both of them showing great 
power of design and wonderful care, even to 
the most minute detail. He has shown also in 
colour the intense knowledge he has of its value 
when properly applied, and he has also shown 
how to handle it. I should be inclined to place 
this knowledge and management of colour as 
perhaps the highest of his artistic faculties. 

It is, therefore, with feelings of great pleasure 
that I have the honour of presenting the Royal 
Gold Medal to Mr. Bodley, and I am sure that 
all our members feel also the honour of having 
such a distinguished artist among us.” 

The Chairman then presented the medal to 
Mr. Bodley. 

Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., having received 
the Gold Medal, said that in more ways than 
one he was quite unprepared to say a great 
deal that evening. The fact was he had been 
labouring under a mistake that the proceedings 
that evening would consist of a pleasant, 
“clubable” dinner, and that the presentation 
would take place on the following evening. 
Under that impression, he had made up his 
mind to think over what he would have to say 
when he returned home that night. He 
would like to-say that the honour which had 
been bestowed upon him came quite unex- 
pectedly. He feared that he had not in the 
past been quite respectful to some of the ideas 
of the .Council, for not many years ago 
he took part with Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. 





Jackson, and others, ina collection of articles 
directed against the examination system in 
the Institute. That was a subject upon 
which he dared only touch upon lightly 
now ; it was sufficient for him to say that 
he was actuated by the feeling that these 
examinations would tend to make the architect 
less of an artist, and his work less artistic and 
more merely professional and scientific. He felt 
that he owed the honour conveyed by the Gold 
Medal to his great love for that most beautiful 
style—the English Gothic of the Middle Ages. 
He felt that it was Greek in its feeling, in its 
truth, inits refinement, in its delicacy, and in its 
utter reality in portraying animal life and vege- 
table life. He did not think they realised how, 
through that great school of art, beginning: with 
the Greek, work had reached a stage of per- 
fection which they could hardly have any per- 
ception of. Their work now was so confused, 
so scattered, so mystified by a hundred-and- 
one styles and a hundred-and-one manners, 
that in no sense was there that unity 
of feeling, and unity of respect, and unity 
of worship that there should be, and he thought 
that the more they harked back and tried to 
make that one style serve them the better it 
would be. It might be Utopian, some might 
think impossible. But what a thing it must 
have been in those days not to have been 
muddled in that language of art; for after all, 
style was only language. If a Frenchman had 
anything to say he would say it in French ; the 
same with a German or Italian. What they 
had to do was to tell the world that nature was 
right, that nature was beautiful, and that archi- 
tecture and all the arts had been established 
and built up by traditions from generation to 
generation as her exponent. Perhaps they 
were too apt to ignore the principles of truth, 
and, above all, of refinement in their architec- 
ture—that was, indeed, the one thing lacking 
to-day. Their buildings in London had grown 
higher and higher. Had they grown in refine- 
ment? In all art they wanted that refinement 
and nicety which alone made work real and 
living. He concluded by thanking the Insti- 
tute for the kind way in which they had 
received him. 

Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., remarked that on 
the following evening, at their annual dinner, 
they would have the pleasure of welcoming 
their new President; before they did that 
he thought it would be only fitting that they 
should say farewell to the gentleman who had 
during the past three years honoured the 
Institute by presiding over their affairs. 
Professor Aitchison’s absence through illness 
made it all the more fitting that they should 
send him a message of thanks for his work and 
of sympathy in his illness. _He had been with 
them so much, his genial presence had 
encouraged them so much—this alone was 
sufficient reason for offering to him 
their best thanks. In addition to that, 
he had performed a large number of duties 
which none but a President could perform. 
The three years of the Professor’s Presidency 
had not perhaps been an eventful period. 
He (the speaker) was not sure whether the 
Institute was not better for having a run of 
uneventful and quiet years. They did not 
always want to be passing through crises, 
neither did they always want to be reforming. 
The Italians had an old proverb that it was not 
the best wheel in the cart that made the most 
noise. That might be applied to the past 
three years of the Institute’s work. It was 
not necessary to accompany good and useful 
work with a great show. During the three 
years of Professor Aitchison’s Presidency he 
had been consulted by the Government in the 
matter of the designs for the new public build- 
ings in Whitehall—a responsible duty thus 
devolving upon him. A _ new = schedule 
of charges had also been completed. The 
Professor had also attended a large number of 
annual dinners at no small sacrifice to himself. 
He had delivered no fewer than three opening 
addresses, and all would admit that he gave 
them of his best. The addresses were, in fact, 
full of thought and of research. Perhaps no 
one possessed a greater archzeological know- 
ledge than the Professor, and he had not stinted 
to give them of that knowledge, and’ yet -he 
always encouraged young men to look for- . 
ward to the advancement of architecture. He 
had never failed to impress upon young men 
the importance of grappling with problems in 
planning and designing—and_ indeed, with all 
problems which faced the architect in his 
career. He had, moreover, held up a 
high ideal of honourable dealings with one 
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another. He had delivered no less than 
three addresses to students, and also ad- 
dresses on the occasion of the presentation 
of gold medals to Dr. Cuypers, and their dear 
friend Mr. Ernest George. Professor Aitchi- 
son had also been instrumental in bringing 
many distinguished men from abroad into 
their ranks. No fewer than eleven had been 
received from Belgium, France, Copenhagen, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Portugal and 
Spain. He concluded by moving a resolution 
expressing appreciation of Professor Aitchi- 
son’s services, and a hope that he would very 
soon recover his health. 

Mr. H. H. Statham seconded the motion. He 
did so, he said, with his whole heart, not only 
as an expression of his feelings towards one of 
his oldest friend in the profession, but as an 
expression of admiration for the manner in 
which Professor Aitchison had always kept 
before them the highest aims in architecture. 
Mr. Webb had referred so well to the 
Professor’s three years of office that he need 
not dwell further upon his qualities and his 
work, but one thing occurred to him as worth 
mentioning—that remarkable series of lec- 
tures delivered by the Professor to the Royal 
Academy. He hoped these lectures would be 
published in a permanent form, for in them 
would be found a most valuable résumé of what 
might be called the Critical History of Archi- 
tecture; not merely dwelling upon history, 
but drawing lessons which must be of great 
use in the study of architecture. Professor 
Aitchison displayed in these lectures a remark- 
able amount of intellectual perception, and 
bestowed upon them much intellectual labour. 

Mr. Locke here read a letter received from 
Professor Aitchison expressing the deep regret 
he felt at his enforced absence, and offering his 
congratulations to the President-elect. 

Mr. Webb's motion was carried 
applause. 


with 


The New President. 

The Chairman said the regretful circum- 
stances under which he occupied the chair 
were somewhat compensated for by the duty 
he had to perform, namely, that of offering his 
warmest congratulations to Mr. W. Emerson, 
the new President. 

Mr. Emerson said he felt much obliged for 
the exceedingly kind way in which the con- 


gratulations had been offered by the Chairman 


and endorsed by the meeting. He had been 
honorary secretary for a number of years, and 
he regarded his election to the Presidency 
as an indication that they approved of the 
manner in which he had carried out his duties. 
He fully realised the great responsibility rest- 
ing upon him as President, and that the high 
ideal set by the eminent men who had pre- 
ceded him must be maintained. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 


a 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Tuesday evening 
last at the Whitehall Rooms of the Hotel 
Metropole. In the absence of the retiring 
President, Professor Aitchison, R.A., owing to 
indisposition, the chair was taken by the new 
President, Mr. William Emerson, and there 
were also present :— 


Mr. D. C. Adamson, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson (Past 
President), Mr. R. Armstrong, Mr. F, T. Baggallay, 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Mr. Charles Barry (Past President), 
Mr. C, E. Barry, Mr, W. C. Beetles, Sir Alexander 
Binnie, Mr, G. H. Blakesley, Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, Mr, S. Bolton, Mr, Thomas 
Brock, Mr. C. W. Brooks, Mr, James Brooks (Past 
Vice-President), Mr. J. M. Brydon (Vice-President), 
Mr. R. H. Burden, Mr. J. J. Burnet, Mr, J. T. 
Cackett, Mr. T. M. Cappon (President, Dundee 
Institute of Architecture), Mr. Arthur Cates (Past 
Vice-President), Mr. Arthur Chandley, Dr. Church 
(President Royal College of Physicians), Mr, 
Thomas E. Collcutt, Mr. H. H. Collins, Mr. 
Ww. G. Cooke, Professor Corfield, Mr. F. 
Corfield, Mr. T. C. Cheesman, Mr. Alfred Culshaw, 
Mr. E, C. Davies, Mr. Rudolf Dircks (Librarian), 
Mr. Campbell Douglas (Past Vice-President), 
Mr. Thomas Drew (President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Architects of Ireland), The Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Ely, Mr. William Emerson 
(President), Mr. C. Evans-Vaughan, Mr. W. 
M. Fawcett (Vice-President), Mr. L. R. Ford, 
Mr. Frank Fox, Mr. George Frampton, Mr. 
Starkie Gardner, Mr. Ernest George (Past 
Vice-President), Mr. James S. Gibson Mr. W. 
Glover (President Northern Architectural Asso- 





ciation), Mr. Alex. Graham (Hon. Secretary), 
Mr. G. E. Grayson, Mr. Arthur Green, Mr. 
Leslie W. Green, Mr. E. J. Gregory, R.A. (President 
of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours), Mr. 
Alfred Griffin, Mr. John Griffiths, Mr. Albert L. 
Guy, Mr. Leslie H. Gwyther, Mr. W. W. Gwyther, 
Mr, Edward Hanson, Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. C. 
Forster Hayward, Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, Mr. 
Christopher Harston, Professor Hauszmann (Hon. 
Corr. Mem.), Mr. Frederick Hellard, Alderman 
Richard Hind (Master of the Plumbers’ 
Company), Mr. George T. Hine, Mr. Francis 
Hooper, Mr. George Hornblower, Mr. I. G. 
Hossack, Mr. Marcus 8B. Huish, Mr. F. G. 
Humphreys, Mr. E. F. Hunt, Mr. F. W. Hunt, Mr. 
John Hunt, Mr. Charles Val Hunter, Mr. B. 
Ingelow, Mr. E. A. Johnson, Mr. George Judge, Mr. 
Samuel Knight, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Mr. Wm. 
Leggott, Mr. W. J. Locke (Secretary), Mr. Ernest 
W. Lees, Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay, Mr. Berkeley 
Margetts (President, Incorporated Law Society), 
Mr. Alfred Mart, Mr. FE. H. Martineau, Mr. A. J 
Meacher, Mr, Gaetano Meo, Mr. J. B. Mitchell- 
Withers, Mr. H. Percy Monckton, Mr. Edward 
Monson, Mr. Howard C. Morris, Mr. A. G. Morten, 
Mr. Ed. W. Mountford, Mr, W. Hilton Nash, Mr. 
James Neale, Mr. G. Northover, Mr. E. A. Ould 
(President, Liverpool Architectural Society), Mr. 
Charles A. Owen, Mr. E. H. Oxenham, Mr. A. 
Wyatt Papworth, Mr. W. Kaye Parry, Mr. F. 
C. Penrose (Past President), Mr. E. W. Poley, Pro- 
fessor W. Ramsay, Mr. G. R. Redgrave, Sir W. B. 
Richmond, Mr. T, M. Rickman (President, Surveyors’ 
Institution), Mr. R. F. Russell, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
M.P., the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s, Mr. 
W. H. Seth-Smith, Mr. C. H. Shoppee, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Sinclair, Mr. John Slater, Mr. Joseph 
Smith (President, Sheffield Society of Architects), 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith, Mr. P. Gordon Smith, 
Professor T. Roger Smith, Mr. N. J. Stanger, 
Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, Mr. Richard Strong 
(Vice-Chairman, London County Council), Mr. W. 
H. Strudwick, Mr. Arthur Sykes, Mr. J. J. Talbot, 
Mr. Augustus W. Tanner, Mr. C. Tanner, 
Mr. Henry Tanner, Mr. H. G. Tayler, Sir John 
Taylor, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. A. Hessell 
Tiltman, Mr. R, Frank Vallance, Mr. FE. M. Bruce 
Vaughan, Mr. W. T. Walker, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
Mr. E. A. Waterlow (President, Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours), Mr. A. M. Watson, Mr. 
Thomas Henry Watson, Mr. Aston Webb (Past 
Vice-President), Mr. R. Douglas Wells, the Very 
Rey. the Dean of Westminster, Mr. T. Barnes Wil- 
liams, Mr. Alfred Wills, Mr. W. G. Wilson, Mr. J. 
T. Wimperis, Mr. R. Winder, Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood, Mr. H. A. Woodington, Mr. Charles Wood- 
ward, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. Wm. Young, and 
Mr. Clyde Young. 


After dinner the Chairman read a letter from 
Professor Aitchison expressing his keen regret 
at being prevented from attending. After 
remarking that all present felt the deepest 
sympathy with the late President in the unfor- 
tunate cause of his absence, the Chairman gave 
the usual loyal toasts, which were heartily 
received. 

Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. (past Vice-Presi- 
dent), then proposed ‘The Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” As loyal Englishmen they were grate- 
ful to our legislators for the time and ability 
they gave to the service of the country, but as 
members of that Institute they were not 
desirous of any legislation for artists, and, 
while delighted to see Parliament carry on the 
laws of the country, they did not ask for any 
laws for themselves. With the House of Lords 
he was afraid artists had comparatively little to 
do. The late Lord Leighton was appointed a 
peer, but unfortunately for them and unfor- 
tunately for the House of Lords he was not 
spared to take a seat inthat assembly. Hadhe 
done so he would have been able asja member 
to take part in the discussion of art ques- 
tions when they arose, and possibly he might 
have been able to give a certain seriousness 
to the discussion of those questions which was 
not always to be found in legislative assemblies. 
With the House of Commons they had a closer 
connexion, as from time to time architects had 
been members of that body. As architects, 
they were agreed that it was advisable that 
architecture, as well as other sciences and arts, 
should be represented in the great popular 
chamber. There was no place where matters 
affecting architecture were so often dealt with 
as in the House of Commons. Apparently dry 


J.| and uninteresting Bills were introduced by 


legislators dealing with the building of our 
large towns, and in these Bills some small 
clause might have the most disastrous effect 
upon the design and arrangement of buildings. 
Such clauses might be passed without the 
slightest wish to injure architecture, unless 
there was some one on the spot who could 
represent to the legislature the bad effects they 
might have. A Bill had, only within the last 
few weeks, passed the House of Commons, 
which would greatly affect the question of 


buildings in the metropolis, and they were 
indebted to every one in that house who would 
be so good as to take an intelligent and active 
interest in architectural matters. They had 
also within the last two years had a scheme 
proposed by the Government for beautifying 
the part of London in which they were then 
assembled, and the Government had done that 
Institute the compliment to consult them in the 
matter. He thought he was speaking the mind 
of members when he acknowledged the cour- 
teous manner in which architects and the 
Institute had been treated during the negotia- 
tions. 

The Bishop of Ely (Lord Alwyne Compton) 
responded on behalf of the House of Lords, 
and hoped that when any question affecting 
architecture came before that body it might be 
dealt with in a way satisfactory to the Institute 
and to the great profession of which its mem- 
bers were students, masters, and professors, 
There was one point that he might fairly say 
connected the Parliament of this country with 
the noble science of architecture. That was 
the magnificent building, the noblest building 
of modern times, in which Parliament had the 
honour of meeting, designed by a man upon 
whom it reflected the highest credit. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., responded on behalf 
of the House of Commons, and said that was 
the first time that he had met a body of gentle- 
men who wanted nothing from Parliament. 
There were two questions, neither of them 
party matters, in which that Institute was 
interested, which he hoped the present Parlia- 
ment would deal with before the end of its 
term. The first was the question of the 
housing of the working classes. He had the 
honour to serve a department in the State in 
which the Public Health Act and the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act of 1890 constantly 
came up for consideration, and no patriotic 
man could look with complacency on 
things as they were at present. The masses 
of the people were living in a way in 
which no gentleman would like either his 
horses or his dogs.to live. This great country, 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, must face 
this problem and see what could be done to 
remedy the evil. The Act of 1890, under which 
these things were done, was in the first place 
a most costly Act, and public-spirited munici- 
palities who desired to put it into operation 
and improve the condition of the masses of the 
people in our great centres of population, were 
met and oftentimes deterred by the enormous 
cost of operations under that Act. He said it 
was the duty of Parliament, regardless ot 
party, to face an issue like this promptly 
and endeavour to do something to alleviate 
the lot of the masses of the people who were 
compelled to live in this way. The next ques- 
tion, equally a non-party question, to which he 
would refer, was the amendment of the Public 
Health Acts. It was now twenty or twenty- 
five years since these Acts were passed, their 
defects had now been proved, and it was high 
time that Parliament should once more deal 
with this question of the public health, and put 
greater facilities in the way of public bodies 
desirous of doing all they could for the health 
of the people. 

The next toast was “ Art and Science,” which 
was proposed by Mr. W. M. Fawcett, F.S.A. 
(vice-president). Dealing with art, the speaker 
referred to the two exhibitions of paintings 
recently held, the Rembrandt exhibition at 
Burlington House, and the Turner exhibition 
at the Guildhall Gallery. The Rembrandt 
pictures were the most remarkable exhibition, 
and he was sure would never be forgotten by 
those who went there. No one could go and 
sit quietly and calmly and study such exhibi- 
tions as these without having his nature refined 
and ennobled by doing so. As to science, they 
saw in the recent operations in Egypt how even 
the development of science in war might have 
the most beneficent results, while the discovery 
of the Réntgen rays had done enormous service 
in the alleviation of human suffering, and the 
liquefaction of hydrogen and air promised the 
greatest benefits to the race. 

Mr. E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A., President of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
said it was a great privilege to respond on be- 
half of art in so distinguished an assembly. 
That Institute, whose generous hospitality they 
had all enjoyed, represented the very oldest of 
the arts, that of architecture, and he was asked 
that evening to represent the younger but still 
somewhat venerable art of painting. Of the 
art of painting every painter had a good deal 





to say, and he confessed that it was somewhat 
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of a relaxation to talk about a branch. of art 
with which he was not quite so familiar. It 
was difficult to realise the tremendous effect 
upon civilisation that architecture had had. 
From the noblest edifice erected for the pur- 
poses of a temple to the humbler buildings 
which served as simple dwelling places, all 


were the work of the architect. Our cities 
were dependent upon architecture for their 
very existence. ‘Much, however, as they owed 
to architecture, let it not be thought that he 
considered - architects perfect’ or unassail- 
able. Their brethren of the brush had a very 
grievous complaint to make about them. Not 
content with employing their genius in the 
construction of magnificent exteriors and inte- 
riors, they had of late taken to decorating the 
walls of such interiors in such a manner that 
the poor painters had very little chance of being 
represented on those walls. He alluded to the 
modern practice of dividing the walls into 
panels, on. which were hung costly silks and 
tapestries, and on which it was considered 
sacrilege to place a mere oil or water colour 
drawing. He asked them : Did they consider it 
a brotherly action thus to give the preference to 
the upholsterer over the artist ? How could a 
mechanically repeated arrangement of sun- 
flowers Or tulips, in however costly a material, 
satisfy their intellects in the same way as the 
contemplation of beautiful works by an Alma 
Tadema, a Waterlow, or Sir William Rich- 
mond? He trusted they would forgive this 
little grumble ; he knew the feeling was 
shared by many of his confréres, and he was 
delighted with the opportunity of setting it be- 
fore them as ‘food for their reflection. 

Sir Alexander Binnie, in responding’ on 
behalf of science, remarked on the vast 
strides which had been made since one 
hundred years ago. If they contemplated 
the discoveries of Watt and of Arkwright, not 
only in their scientific, but in their social 
aspect, and saw how those discoveries carried 
this country triumphant through the great 
struggles which it had to undergo at the time 
of the French Revolution, and brought us out 
of that struggle a dominant and great manu- 
facturing power, he thought they must all 
acknowledge that in these respects science had 
offered to the country a great and useful 
service. In recent times science had contri- 
buted perhaps more directly than. ever before 
to the health and welfare of mankind by the 
discoveries in regard to micro-organisms with 
which engineers had constantly to deal, 
organisms which did so much to remove the 
effete matter of civilisation and to promote 
the health of our enormous communities, 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I.,. then 
proposed the health of ‘The Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Allied Societies.” 
He said he had to couple with the toast the 
names of their President and of Mr. Thomas 
Drew, President of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland. The Institute of Ireland was an 
allied society, which was doubtless included 
in the toast because all Englishmen present 
would desire to testify to their fellow-country- 
men in the Emerald Isle their sympathy with 
Irish art, from its glorious commencement in 
past ages down to the present moment. But 
the allied societies which he was particularly 
commanded to mention to them on that occa- 
sion were, firstly, the Institute of Architects in 
Australia. This was a happy moment for the 
inclusion of that Institute in the toast, because 
with the new Australian Federation they 
would be obliged to have a new capital, 
which would be sedulously segregated from 
any of the existing capitals. Therefore, with 
a new capital—a federal capital—which would 
be Queen of the Antipodes, what a field 
there would be for architects! The second 
allied society was that of Johannesburg. That 
was a hopeful omen for the future, and showed 
that the Johannesburghers were quite intent on 
getting their rights, and when they had got 
them, why, of course, the first thing they would 
do would be to build a new capital, with public 
buildings, another grand field for the architects 
of England. To revert to the affairs of their 
own society, outsiders like himself were glad to 
find that though it might not be part of their 
original charter, yet of late years they had pro- 
vided that all young men admitted to their 
honoured ranks professionally should first pass 
professional examinations in all branches of 
science and art that related to architecture. 
As one of their heartiest well-wishers, and one 
who had had the honour more than once of 
addressing them in their. lecture - rooms, he 
prayed to the All-wise Disposer of events that 


for the sake of their country they might always 
be artists first and fundamentally, as well as 
builders, architects, and civil engineers. They 
should remembér that -the great men ‘de- 
parted, who had adorned our land with so 
many imperishable monuments, were all artists 
first. Then he prayed that they might be, as 
their predecessors had been, and as he hoped 
their successors would be, inspired with the 
grand idea of the subordination of parts to the 
principal effect, for effect was everything ‘in 
matters which concerned art... Then he prayed 
that they might always look to’ perspective, 
that was to say, that they might consider, not 
so much how a thing would look by direct 
vision, as by oblique. Then he hoped that 
they might always have the national idea 
of architecture. Whatever their buildings 
were, let them not be French or German or 
Italian, but English. He said that without 
derogating from foreign architecture, but our 
buildings must be suited to the rough, hardy 
nature of our people and to the climate of our 
country. Thenhe prayed that our architects 
might not be too much interfered with by the 
civil authorities. He could point to buildings 
in this metropolis which had been utterly 
spoiled by one-sided interference of this 
character. Before he resumed his seat he 
would like just to point out to them one in- 
stance which fulfilled all the principles he had 
ventured to pray for. The Bishop of Ely had 
very properly mentioned the finest structure in 
England and in the world. He (the speaker) 
had seen, he thought, ali the finest strue- 
tures in the world, and the finest of 
them all was our own Palace of Westminster. 
He was proud to say that, he believed, 
in the presence of the son and grandson of 
the architect. That building had breadth and 
simplicity of outline, to which was subordinated 
an infinitude of beautiful detail. It was the 
one building which had the true idea of the 
Gothic, later Gothic, English Gothic. It was 
also a building which was truly national— 
unmistakably national—-and adapted to the 
climate and atmosphere of the Thames ; and it 
was a signal instance, he believed unequalled 
in the world, of grandeur and breadth of effect, 
whether seen directly or obliquely in perspec- 
tive. Now, if this was true, he. might claim 
for it that it combined ali the merits of which 
architecture was capable. He said: that quite 
advisedly, having, as his friend Mr, Russell 
knew, seen.a good deal: of it continuously for 
many years. 

The Chairman, in responding to the toast, 
said that after the eloquent speech of Sir 
Richard Temple there was really little left for 
him tosay. Sometime ago he was arguing 
before a committee against the insertion in 
builders’ contracts of a clause binding the 
builder to pay trade union wages. He was 
rather startled by a man getting up and saying 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself for 
arguing so, because he was a trade unionist 
himself. He denied it, but the man said he 
could prove it, as he was a member of that 
Institute, and there was a Bill in Parliament 
for the purpose of legalising, registering, or 
licensing architects. ‘“ What is this,” he said, 
“but trade unionism?” Of course, he (the 
speaker) had to point out that the Bill was 
brought forward by a body of men, some of 
whom he believed were architects, but 
a body which had nothing to do with that 
Institute, and that the Institute had always 
opposed the Bill, and had spent much 
money on doing so, for sufficient reasons; 
which he could not enter upon at present. 
It was true that any man ‘could now call 
himself an architect if-he liked. No doubt that 
was an evil, and required a remedy. But they 
did not hold that this ill-considered Bill would 
alleviate the evil at all. They had taken steps 
which, for various reasons, they thought would 
in the future have a much more beneficial 
effect. They had now, as all present knew, a 
compulsory examination for the associate 
membership of the Institute. No young 
man could become an associate member 
now without passing a severe examina- 
tion as to practical and: theoretical. build- 
ing work in connection with architecture. 
With regard tothe heaven-born gift of 
artistic design, one could. not by examina- 
tion, or by letters after the name, A.R.I.B.A. 
or F.R.I.B.A., guarantee the possession of this 
God’s gift. But they felt thatthe. letters 
A.R.I.B.A.-or F.R.I.B.A. after the name of an 
architect might ina veryfew years. have as much 
effect in enabling ‘the public to distinguish 





between a qualified and an unqualified architect 





as the letters M.R.C.S. and M.R.C.P. had now'in 
enabling the public to distinguish ‘between a 
properly qualified physician or’surgeon and a 
quack practitioner. . The founders. of their 
Institute, among whom were well-known men, 
such as Donaldson, Barry, Decimnus Burton, 
Hardwicke, Parker, and others, with Earl de 
Grey as first President, when they founded’ the 
Institute and obtained the charter'in the year 
of the Queen’s accession, had ‘a Joftier aimy he 
was sure, than that of founding a trade-union. 
| Their’ object’ was the: advancement | in ‘the 
thighest sense of the art of ‘architecture and 
the glory of the British race.» What expressed 
‘to us to-day more clearly'than anything élse 
.the greatness or littleness, the wealth ‘or 
poverty, the intellect or ignorance, the refine- 
;ment and culture or brutality and ‘barbarism, 
of nations that had gone, was the architectural 
‘remains that we found existing. If; therefore, 
the’ founders of this’ Institute’ had’ the idea 
in their minds so to “encourage the ‘state 
of architecture, and ‘so to improve ‘the 
architecture of this nation—this empire—that 
in the end our monuments should tell the 
history of our race, and also explain the wealth, 
‘the ‘intellect, the refinement that our race 
possessed, then he said that they were acting 
with the view of enhancing the glory of the 
British Empire. That, however, was a very 
high ideal, and it was in the sequel—the weari- 
some work and endeavour through a long time 
+that the high ideal appeared all dimly, and 


‘that the attainment of such an end seemed very 


far away. Nevertheless, their’ Institute had, 
from time to time, taken steps with a view to 


‘the attainment of this‘end. They had heard of 


some of those steps. ‘There was the examina- 
tion, now compulsory on men seeking to join 
the Institute and: to practise. the art of: archi- 
tecture. Her Majesty the Queen: also’ gave 
a gold medal with a view to furthering 
the interests of architecture by honouring 
the men selected by the Institute as the most 
worthy recipients. They had also selected 
prizes and medals with a view to encourage a 
keen interest in the art among students, and 
they had instituted travelling studentships with 
a view to inculcating a lofty ideal among young 
men. They had papers on all sorts of subjects, 


.tanging from the highest art in connection 
.with architecture to the various branches of 


science with which ‘it was concerned. ' The 
object was to influence architects in the best 
possible manner with regard to the national 
importance of architecture, and through the 


‘architects also to influence the public, to 


produce a keen appreciation: of the archi- 
tecture of the country, and through the 
public to influence the Government of 
the country and those authorities who had 
buildings of national importance to deal with. 
Therefore, he thought that when in their 
corporate capacity they had men who had 
been brought up with a training fitting them 
ito become members of the Institute, it was 
right thatithe chief function of their Institute 
should be to express with an unfaltering voice 
its firm opinion on’ matters connected with 
architecture of national importance. Whether 
it were the preservation of our national monu- 
ments, or whether it were the laying out of 
new streets and of hew districts in the metro- 
polis and our large towns, or whether it were 
in the proper disposition of building sites for 
important structures, or whether it were’ in the 
arrangement of such schemes for providing 
dwellings for the poor as were mentioned 
by Mr. Russell, or whether it were in 
the attainment of plans: and designs ° for 
important public and Government work, it 
was important that their Institute’s' voice 
should be heard=—all the more important 
because in this country we had no Bureau of 
Fine Arts as they had in France, where archi- 
tectural subjects were looked into carefully by 
men competent to deal with them. In this 
country it was'difficult to obtain the assistance 
lor the conjoint work of an architect and an 
engineer in’ any important | structure. In 
| France, underthe arrangements of the Bureau 
ldes ‘Beaux Arts, they were able to do this 
immediately, and in the new bridge over the 
[Seine afchitects and engineers worked 
together. But though ‘architects should 
advise the: public authorities, there was 
one function that: he did not think 
belonged to their Institute. They had no 
right to offer. to prepare designs or 
give designs to any public body whatever. 
That was a matter for arrangement with the 
right professional men. With regard to the 
growing influence of their Institute, he was 
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glad to note that the Government had of lat© 
years consulted themon a number of importan 

points, In the letter which he had received from 
Professor Aitchison, announcing his inability to 
attend, that gentleman pointed out that during 
his presidency the Government had done them 
the honour to ask the Institute to name an 
architect for the new Government buildings in 
Jamaica, and also one for the new Government 
offices in London, and the Corporation of the 
City of London had also done them the honour 
to ask them to nominate an architect for the 
new Central Criminal Court at the Old 
Bailey. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the Institute had done Imuch to raise 
the status of the profession. They had made 
arrangements by which they had obtained the 
alliance of important bodies in large provincial 
towns, and they had even had an application 
from Johannesburg to join them. From all 
this they would see that the steps the Institute 
had taken from time to time, although mistakes 
might have been made, and sometimes their 
efforts had been abortive, had been in the 
direction of carrying out the idea of the 
founders, the advancement of the art of archi- 
tecture, the encouragement of the study of 
architecture, and the enhancing of the beauty of 
the public buildings of England. There was one 
other point which he would like to mention. 
Owing to the increase of their membership and 
the extended work of the Institute, their home in 
Conduit-street had for some years been too 
small and incommodious. It was certain that 
they would not be able to carry on the work 
much longer in that place. Sir John Soane had 
given 750/. for the encouragement of the work 
of the Institute, but to provide a suitable 
building would cost a great deal of money. In 
1837, when the Institute was founded, there 
were 170 to 180 architects in London. There 
were now over 1,400. Inthe year of the charter 
there were eighty-one Fellows and twent 
honorary members in the Institute. There 
were now, in 1899, 1,616 members and 125 
honorary members. The Institute of Engineers 
had managed to build themselves a magnificent 
home. So had the Surveyors’ Institution and 
the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. Of 
course, the architects were a poor race. It was 





not often they managed to make large fortunes. 


But he was reminded of a charity sermon 
preached by Dean Swift, who took as his 
text, “He that giveth to the poor lendeth to 
the Lord.” ‘“ Now,” he said, “ youareall good 
Christians enough to be satisfied with the 
security ; therefore down with the dibs.” He 
was sure there must be some wealthy man 
connected with the Institute and interested in 
architecture. Supposing they started a building 
fund, such a wealthy member would surely 
have faith enough in the security to advance 
the money. If persons preferred a more 
tangible security, then when they found a 
practical scheme the Institute might be able to 
find a more tang’ ble security. At any rate, it 
was a subject well worth consideration. They 
would see if among them they could formulate 
some practical scheme which would bring 
about in the beginning of the new century the 
beginning of a home for the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, re- 
sponded on behalf of the allied societies. He 
assured the Chairman of their loyal adhesion 
to the Institute and to his rule during his year 
of office. He supposed he was called on to 
respond because the President of the Johannes- 
burg Society was not present to do so. The 
accession of allies from beyond the seas showed 
the tendency to make the Institute—he would 
not say an Imperial Institute, because that was 
not a pleasant phrase, but, at all events, a 
national Institute. The Institute had progressed 
most successfully through this wise policy of 
enlisting allied societies so as to make the 
architects of the whole kingdom and of the 
colonies one. Since the early days he could 
remember, small ‘jealousies had passed away, 
provincialism had passed away, and there was 
good fellowship everywhere. There was no 
town in which a member of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects would not find a friend 
ready to receive him, to give him information, 
and to correspond with him ; and “outsiders” 
such as Sir Richard Temple did not know the 
bond of union that existed among British 
architects all over the empire. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson (Past President), 
then proposed the health of “ The Guests.” A 
distinguished artist had referred to the members 
of their profession as “ builders.’ He had 








always maintained that if an architect was 
what he ought to be at all, he was, primd facie, 
an artist. But he would quite agree that if 
being described as a builder meant that the 
architect was not only one who could conceive 
his designs and delineate them on paper, but 
could execute them in stone or plastic material, 
then he was a greater man than the artist as 
they understood him to be. He had had the 
honour of sitting next to the eminent artist, 
who had enlightened him as to the meaning of 
his words, which, he said, had been somewhat 
misunderstood. The word “ builder” was not, 
he said, used in a sense derogatory to the 
architect’s profession, but the very reverse. 

The toast was cordially honoured, and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s briefly responded to it. 


—_ 
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THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE EXHIBITION. 


THE Liverpool School of Architecture and 
Applied Art Exhibition, which was opened on 
Saturday last at the Walker Art Gallery; fills 
two galleries, and comprises about 350 works. 
All exhibits were done by students during the 
past year. Although the school has been in 
existence five years, this is the first public 
exhibition it has held. 

One of the leading ideas of the school is 
that all students shall, as far as is practicable, 
work through all, or most, of the different 
departments, so that they shall obtain an 
insight into subjects kindred to those they 
will eventually practise, and also get into 
touch with students who will be devoting 
their time to other branches. That this idea 
works satisfactorily is proved by reference to the 
catalogue. In hardly a single instance do any 
of the exhibitors show work in only one 
branch, and in most cases the prize-winners 


yjare found taking prizes in different depart- 


ments. Thus Miss G. Williams, besides taking 
first prizes for her modelled life studies and 
for a very charming modelled design for a wall 
fountain, receives a first prize for decorative 
designs for various things made during the 
session. Miss L. Day takes one prize for a 
frame of designs and another for some excel- 
lent examples of metal work ; and Mr. L. G. 
Pearson, an architectural student, takes a first 
prize for a modelled design for a spandrel and 
a special prize for a counterpane designed by 
him. It may be mentioned that, with the 
exception of those given in the evening 
design class, the architectural prizes are not 
yet awarded, as the term for architectural 
students does not finish until the end of the 
month. 

The most striking feature of the exhibition 
is its variety. Nearly all forms of art work 
are shown. In the architectural section 
seventy-five drawings are exhibited. These 
are divided between the students taking the 
two years’ course and those more advanced 
students who join the evening design class. 
Of the work of students in their first year, 
that of Mr. R. P. Jones is by far the best. 
There is more difficulty in choosing between 
the work done by jstudents in their second 
year. Five students exhibit their designs and 
detail drawings for a country house, and all 
are creditable and well drawn, Mr. E. Quiggin’s 
being perhaps the best. In the evening 
design class the first prize is easily taken by 
Mr. R. Wynn Owen, who contributes a set of 
five designs all well drawn and well con- 
ceived. Mr. Henshaw’s and Mr. Honan’s 
designs are good, but they are not sufficiently 
finished to be effective as drawings. Many of 
the modelling exhibits are very good, and 
besides Miss Williams’ work, mentioned before, 
Mr. J. H. Morcam’s full-size font, carried on 
three curved legs with crouching angels 
filling up the spaces between the legs, deserves 
mention. There is a small, but interesting, 
exhibit of stained glass, the coloured glass 
being used legitimately, the lines of the 
designs being shown by the leading, and 
painting introduced very sparingly, and only 
where absolutely necessary. The wrought- 
iron work, considering that it is the work 
almost entirely of apprentices, is distinctly 
good, the most noticeable feature being a 
large grille in iron and copper, designed and 
partially executed by Mr. R. H. Rostron, an 
architectural student. In the second gallery 
are some good examples of drawing and 
painting from the life, and a great many 
designs for every conceivable subject, some 
of which have fortunately been carried 





out in different materials. Of these may 


be mentioned a _ well-designed and well- 
executed large mirror frame in beaten lead 
by Miss Pollexfen, and some silver and 
enamelled waist buckles and some colourec 
and worked hangings by Miss L. Day, which 
are effective and original. The latter also 
exhibits a waist-belt, the buckle and some half- 
dozen clasps on it being in pierced and 
hammered copper. Other good copper work 
is contributed by Mr. C. E. Thompson, a large 
plaque, three covered boxes, and a vase ; and 
by Mr. H. Eckstein, who shows a well-designed 
coffee-pot. A tea-service by Miss M. Herbert, 
each cup and saucer different, deserves a 
special word of praise ; and so do a number of 
designs and some decorative drawings and 
paintings by Miss L. Crosfield and Miss Angus, 

It is hoped that the exhibition, which has 
proved so successful this year, will become an 


annual one. 
mermaid — af err 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


THE annual meeting of the members 
of the Incorporated Association of Muni. 
cipal and County Engineers was  com- 
menced in the Engineers’ Institute, Cardiff, on 
Thursday, June 29. The President (Mr. W. 
Harpur, C.E., Borough Engineer of Cardiff) 
occupied the chair, and there was a large 
attendance of members from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Prior to the business meeting, the Mayor 
(Ald. Sir Thos. Morel) and Corporation of 
Cardiff received and welcomed the members of 
the Association at the Town Hall. The retiring 
President (Mr. O. Claude Robson, of Willesden) 
briefly acknowledged the mayoral welcome. 

The new President (Mr. W. Harpur), in his 
inaugural address, said he desired to express 
his sincere thanks to them for placing him in 
such an elevated position. He considered it 
none the less a compliment to the Principality 
than to himself personally, that they should 
have elected a representative from Wales to 
the most important position which could be 
bestowed by a professional association of high 
standing, whose membership extended not only 
to Great Britain, but to the whole of her 
Majesty’s dominions. It was a peculiar pleasure 
to him that this honour should have fallen to 
his lot in a town where he had spent half his 
lifetime in doing what had lain in his power in 
developing the growth of so important a 
borough, and especially in improving its 
sanitary condition ; and in the satistactory re- 
sults which had been attained as a consequence 
he proudly claimed a share of the credit. 
When he first took office under the Cardiff 
Corporation as Deputy Borough Surveyor in 
1876, the population of the borough was 
72,438, while it was now 185,026. In 1876 the 
total death-rate of the borough per thousand 
was -20'8, and from zymotic diseases 4°6. In 
1898 the total death-rate per thousand was 
14'8, and from zymotic diseases 2'2. 

One of their chief objects should be the im- 
provement of the status of the municipal 
engineer and surveyor. The surveyor was 
one of the oldest recognised officials of local 
government; his duties were so wide and 
varied as to be absolutely indefinable and in 
the exercise of those duties, if carried out fear- 
lessly and honestly, he could not at times avoid 
coming into conflict with the burgesses, and 
occasionally with the members of his own 
council. In addition, he was entrusted with 
the expenditure of very large sums of money. 

In his address last year, their President told 
them that between 1871 and 1896 the Local 
Government Board had sanctioned the borrow- 
ing by Local Authorities for expenditure upon 
permanent public works a sum exceeding 
150,000,000/., and the greater portion of this 
vast sum had been expended by the municipal 
engineer. But this did not include the moneys 
expended under Parliamentary sanction nor in 
the up-keep of works, properties, and institu- 
tions, and of numerous small public works 
carried out and very properly paid for out of 
the current income. 

But what was the standard set up by some 
Local Authorities for an officer whose duties 
were so responsible, and whose work was 
ceaseless? It almost made one blush some- 
times to read advertisements inviting applica- 
tions for appointments where it was clearly set 
out that candidates must be duly qualified 
engineers, and capable of undertaking all the 
requisite duties of the offices of surveyor, while 
the salary to be paid was only equal to that of 





a common labourer, 
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There were no special advantages attaching 
to the office of a: municipal engineer and sur- 
veyor. He was liable to be removed from his 
office by the caprice of councillors through 
personal dislike for the official, and if so re- 
moved, he had little or no chance of again 
securing a public appointment, while his train- 
ing and past experience left him very little 
hope of obtaining a livelihood by any other 
means. The appointment did not carry with 
it any provision in case of enforced retirement 
through old age, sickness or other cause. 

Another ground of complaint was that the 
Public Health Acts did not require the appoint- 
ment of duly qualified persons to hold the 
office of surveyor, and as a result the appoint- 
ment was not made upon the standpoint of 
merit, but became one of personal influence, 
and, as a consequence, too often the person ap- 
pointed was in no way competent to undertake 
the duties of the office. It was, therefore, 
time that some standard of qualification 
should be fixed for these appointments. The 
men who were to be trusted with such onerous 
and responsible duties, and with the expenditure 
of such vast sums of money, should be qualified 
for the appointments they hold, by a thorough 
training for the duties to be performed. It 
was also essential that they should have had 
some considerable amount of their training in 
the office of a municipal engineer and surveyor. 
If such a training were completed by securing 
a certificate of that Association, he knew of no 
better guarantee of the fitness of a candidate 
for holding the office of a municipal engineer 
and surveyor. 

The officers of the Poor Law Guardians and 
also Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary 
Inspectors had a certain amount of security in 
the appointments they held by the fact that 
they were made subject to the approval of the 
Locai Government Board, which paid a pro- 
portion of the salaries, and so they became 
officials of the superior Government authority, 
and could not be discharged without the 
sanction of that authority, and if the same 
course were adopted in connexion with the 
appointment of the Surveyor, that official 
would be very much strengthened in the fear- 
less discharge of somewhat unpleasant duties. 

In the matter of superannuation the munici- 
pal engineer was again at a disadvantage. 
The Poor-law officer, the School Board officer, 
and the police had all secured a system of 
superannuation. Why, then, should not the 
same advantage be extended to the municipal 
officer ? He therefore ventured to hope that 
every member of that Association would do 
whatever he could to secure the favourable 
opinion of the members of his Council to the 
measure, and would also further in every 
reasonable manner the proposals which had 
repeatedly been made, and were still before 
Parliament, for securing a system of super- 
annuation for municipal officers. 

Although unable without the support and 
assistance of municipal authorities and Parlia- 
ment to establish a superannuation fund for 
municipal officers generally, the members of 
that Association could, at any rate, do some- 
thing to alleviate the suffering and distress of 
the orphans of municipal engineers and 
surveyors by assisting the movement which 
had recently been started for establishing a 
fund, and ascheme for that purpose. 

He would like to say a few words in 
reference to that Government Department 
which to a large extent controlled the work of 
municipal authorities. He referred to the 
Local Government Board, whose ways were 
difficult to understand and whose methods 
were sometimes impossible to follow. It would 
be supposed that the work of such a depart- 
ment should be to advance matters of Local 
Government, to lead rather than to follow, but 
in many instances they deterred rather than 
assisted sanitary progress ; and they followed 
rather than led in sanitary science and matters 
of public health. It was mainly to our 
large cities and towns that we had to 
look for improvements in the laws upon 
public health matters. These large cities and 
towns from time to time found it necessary 
to apply to Parliament for special powers to 
improve the government of their districts, but 
when such applications were made it was the 
almost invariable practice of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to oppose any amendment to the 
existing laws. Was this the right attitude for 
a Governing Authority to take up? It seemed 
tohim that the Local Government Board, by 
following the methods which they adopt, 
belittled themselves, and it was to be hoped 








that ere long they would see the necessity of 
altering their method of procedure towards Local 
Authorites. As an illustration in confirmation of 
these remarks, he referred to the Public Health 
Amendment Act of this Session. That measure 
was simply a compilation of clauses which had 
been passed by Parliament in private Bills 
promoted by one or other of our large cities 
and towns, and so far as the drafting of the 
Local Government Board was concerned, it 
scarcely contained a paragraph of originality. 
Yet it might be taken as almost certain that 
when the different authorities ‘applied to Par- 
liament for the powers which were granted 
them by way of amendments to the Public 
Health Act, the Local Government Board used 
their best endeavours, in nearly every case, to 
cause the rejection of the powers asked for. 

Again, some of them rather failed to under- 
stand why it was that the Local Government 
Board would not sanction the borrowing of 
money for works which showed any departure 
from some orthodox method, particularly in 
the matter of sewage disposal, until some town 
or some person had expended large sums of 
money in the execution of work, and_ until it 
had been proved conclusively that the pro- 
posed method was unquestionably a success- 
fulone. This practice had to a large extent 
placed important matters concerning sewage 
disposal in the hands of speculators. On the 
other hand they were too frequently ready to 
sanction loans for the most trumpery and ineffi- 
cient schemes, provided no one had any 
objections to raise thereto ; while, no matter 
how good a scheme might be laid before the 
Local Government Board for their approval, if 
it met with any large measure of opposition, 
particularly froma great landed proprietor, it 
might be taken for granted that any such pro- 
posal would be met by arefusal from head- 
quarters to the sanction of a loan being raised 
for the proposed works. 

He believed that‘every one would agree with 
him in saying that reforms in the Local Govern- 
ment Board were urgently needed. The Board 
ought to be an elected Board composed of men 
who had been trained by long service in the 
great municipalities of the country. Sucha 
Board would always be in entire sympathy 
with the progressive aims and aspirations of 
our municipal and county public life,and would 
aid and encourage instead of, as was too often 
the case under the present regime, prevent the 
due and proper advancement in directions 
which are desirable. 

Another matter which greatly concerned the 
municipal engineer was that of the position of 
the contractor relative to the surveyor and his 
council, and particularly in reference to the 
supply of any speciality for public works. Un- 
fortunately the practice. had been growing 
of late years for an individual who had wares 
tosell—if he were unable to impress the engineer 
with the alleged superiority of his article—to can- 
vass the individual members of Local Authorities, 
and sometimes not to hesitate to undermine the 
professional advice of the Engineer with his 
council or committee. This practice was un- 
fortunately growing to a very large extent, as 
each of them were fully aware, and it behoved 
them as an Association to make a firm stand in 
resenting such undue interference with the 
honest transactions of public business. 

As to the desirability of the control of under- 
takings such as gas and water works, electric 
lighting, street tramways, markets, &c., being 
in the hands of Local Authorities, there was 
no longer any doubt remaining, but there was 
a difference of opinion as to the construction 
of public works by labour directly employed 
by the municipality. The system of contract- 
ing was open to the vilest abuses. The system 
of obtaining tenders for the execution of public 
works was very little better thana modified 
form of gambling ; it induced a contractor to 
calculate the lowest penny at which he believed 
he could undertake certain work, relying as he 
often did upon the possibility of extra work 
outside the contract, and to errors or omissions 
in the specification or bills of quantities, 
and other unforseen circumstances which 
might arise during the execution of the con- 
tract to place him in such a position that he 
might stipulate such terms and prices in regard 
thereto as would enable him to realise a profit 
on the whole contract which he could not 
otherwise have secured. If, therefore, the 
very best quality of work and general satisfac- 
tion was required by the public, it would no 
doubt be best obtained by the employment of 
direct labour, at a slightly increased cost ; the 
advocates of the continuation of the contract 





system, however, contended with considerable 
force that the work was more cheaply done by 
contract than by the employment of direct 
labour, while it should be equal in quality if 
properly supervised. 

[Our report of the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation will be continued next week. ] 
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THE PATENT OFFICE REPORT, 1898. 


THE Comptroller-General’s Annual Report 
upon Patents, Trade-marks, and Designs, sets 
forth that 27,659 applications for patents were 
received, as against 30,952 in 1897, and that 
14,063 were sealed as compared with 14,210 in 
1897. In the classes for iron and steel manu- 
facture, cutlery, and steam engines there is a 
decrease, but a considerable increase for adver- 
tising, electrical lamps, and photography ; for 
sanitary matters no advance is_ recorded. 
Inventions affecting the cycle industries 
have increased six-fold, approximately, since 
the year 1884; but it appears that the 
extraordinary inventive activity in that direc- 
tion has reached a climax, and now gives 
signs of abatement, whilst its place is taken by 
a development of the acetylene industry and 
by a wide expansion in the field of incandes- 
cent gas-lighting. Of the 146 classes there 
are about thirty-five which belong to the build- 
ing and cognate trades; an appendix gives 
the number in each class of completed and 
accepted specifications for each of the years 
1884-1897 ; another appendix shows that 
of the total number of applications last 
year, 17,389 and 1,395 came from England 
and Wales and Scotland, 2,629 from the 
United States, 2,599 from Germany, 1,133 from 
France, and 502 from Ireland. Those 
figures (for Germany excepted) evince a con- 
siderable decline from the numbers of the last 
year, but Austria, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Russia, and Sweden contribute more 
than they have ever done before. The number 
of designs applied for during the year 
amounted to 19,130, together with 919 “sets” 
—a term that includes any collection of articles 
commonly sold together, irrespectively of the 
varieties of the size or arrangement in which 
the particular design is shown on, or applied 
to, each separate article. The corresponding 
totals for the previous year were 19,318 and 
1,099 respectively. 

The foundations of the new buildings on the 
former site are being laid, and it is hoped that . 
the whole structure will be finished early in 
1go1.* The total cost, including purchase of 
additional ground, and 4,800/. on account of 
furniture, is estimated at 161,500/., of which 
sum about 95,000/. is already expended, Mean- 
while, the Free Library is open in Bishop’s- 
court, Chancery-lane, where, however, partly 
by reason, perhaps, of its temporary separation 
from the chief office the number of readers 
during the year was 106,419—a decrease of 
5,020 in the number for 1897, and there is a 
corresponding decrease in the number of those 
using the Library between the hours of 4 p.m. 
and I0 p.m. 

The total receipts amount to 223,4I9/., as 
compared with 223,536/. in the previous year ; 
the Report points out that the decrease of 
432/. in the patent fees (200,418/.) would be 
considerably larger were it not for the con- 
tinued increase in the number of renewal fees ; 
yet, despite the diminution of receipts the 
surplus revenue for the year — namely, 
122,3701. 8s. 7d.—exceeds that for 1897, an 
excess which is mainly due to the fact that 
only 1,991/. was spent upon new works in 
1898, as against 14,280/. in 1897 ; other items 
of expenditure are—salaries, 58,038/. ; rent, in- 
surance, &c., 988/.; printing and drawings for 
specifications, 26,400/. ; stationery, binding, and 
books for the library, 2,810/.; and coal, fuel, 
furniture, and repairs, 1,920/. 

The Comptroller gives some interesting par- 
ticulars upon the trend of invention for the 
period under review ; since the passing of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, a large in- 
crease is apparent in respect of guards for pre- 
venting accidents with machinery—mest of the 
applications relating to circular-saws and 
cutting machines. There is, however, a re- 
markable decline from the numbers in the pre- 





* Mr. Tanner, of the Office of Works, architect ; Messrs, 
Perry & Co., contractors. In clearing the ground has been 
found a large stone inscribed—‘‘ This foundation stone of 
Offices for the Masters of the High Court of Chancery was 
laid April 17th, 1793, by Peter Holford, .Esq., Senior 
Master.” For an account, with illustrations and plans of 
the old building and its site, see the Bui/der, April 9, 1898. 
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ceding two years for engines.adapted for motor- 
cars, and very many worthless inventions have 
appeared for but a brief space of time, particu- 
lar yamongst the 6,000 applications lodged in 
1897 by the cycle trades, whereof only 2,300 
(the normal ratio being 7 to. 15) were carried 
beyond the initial stage of provisional pro- 
tection, ~ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.— On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Newington Vestry 10,000/. for electric lighting 
purposes ; the Shoreditch Vestry 10,820/. for 
sewerage, paving, and-other works, and 9,400/. 
as balance for the building of model dwellings ; 
the Battersea Vestry 13,864/, for paving works ; 
and the Hampstead Vestry 5,636/., Islington 
Vestry 4,200/., and Lambeth Vestry 4,000/. for 
similar purposes. 

The Works Department.—The half-yearly 
return of the works executed by the Depart- 
ment during the half-year ending March last 
was brought up by the Finance Committee. It 
shows that the works commenced under the 
late management have come out at 4,864I. 
above the estimates'on work which should 
have cost 49,260/. The works commenced 
under the present management show a balance 
of cost below final estimate of 403/. on work 
which was estimated to cost 12,411/. The 
jobbing works show a balance of cost below 
schedule value of 1,855/. on works the schedule 
value of ‘which was 25,234/.. The returns 
show that the balance of cost above final esti- 
mates of all works carried out since the 
Department was started in 1892 is 45,327/. on 
works which were estimated to cost 814,528/. 
The total balance of cost below schedule value 
for jobbing works is 8,040/.; but prior to 
April 1, 1895, there was no schedule of prices 
for comparison ; the actual cost of jobbing 
works executed up to that date was 72,005/. 

Tenders—On the recommendation of the 
same committee it was agreed that, in future, 
tenders above 500/. be opened in the Council 


by the Chairman, and after being initialled by 
him stand referred, without being read out, to 
the committee concerned, 

Improvements.—The report of the Improve- 
ments Committee was presented dealing with 
the improvements in respect to which they 


recommended that Parliamentary powers 
should be sought in the next Session. In pre- 
paring the list the Committee stated that they 
had selected those improvements which were 
most urgently needed and which would be of 
the greatest advantage to the general through 
traffic in London. The report dealt with seven 
improvements, namely, (1) Thames Embank- 
ment extension and Westminster improve- 
ments at Millbank ; (2) Mare-street, Hackney ; 
(3) Goswell-road; (4) Nine Elms-lane; (5) 
Camberwell New-road; (6) Kentish Town- 
road,, and (7) Maclise-road extension to 
Hammersmith-road. The estimated net cost 
of the improvements, without deducting con- 
tributions, was 1,570,260/.; the estimated net 
cost to the Council, after, deducting contribu- 
tions, but not “betterment,” was 1,297,300/. ; 
the annual charge on the rates for interest on 
and repayment of debt calculated on the net 
cost was 57,665/.,and the annual charge of 
interest would decrease 604/. 14s. 4d. yearly. 

On the first recommendation, with reference 
to the Millbank improvement, 

Dr. Cooper moved the following amend- 
ment :— 

“That, having regard to the heavy burdens now 
imposed on the ratepayers of London, the Council 
declines to apply to Parliament for power to carry 
out the Westminster improvements at Millbank at 
the sole cost of the occupying tenant until the Royal 
Commission on local taxation has reported, or some 
provision shali have been made by Parliament for 
an equitable division of the net cost of the improve- 
ment between the owners of ground values in the 
administrative county of London and the occupying 
tenants thereof.” 


After a long discussion, the amendment was 
rejected. Other amendments were also de- 
feated, and the debate was adjourned. 

Working Class Dwellings, Southwark-street— 
The Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed, that 
the Council do, in exercise of its powers under 
Part III, of the Housing of the Working 
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Classes Act, 1890, appropriate the premises, 
No. 97, Southwark-street, for the purpose of 
adapting them for use as working-class dwell- 
ings; that the estimate of 2,244/. submitted by 
the Finance Committee in respect of the cost of 
the necessary alterations to the premises be 
approved ; that the work be carried out by the 
Council without the intervention of a con- 
tractor, and that the plans and estimate of 
2,214l. be referred to the Manager for that 
purpose. 

Abbey Mills Pumping Station—The Main 
Drainage Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that an expenditure of 1,200/. be sanc- 
tioned for the erection of a new roof and the 
execution of other work at the filth-hoist 
chamber at the Abbey Mills pumping station ; 
that the work be carried on without the inter- 
vention of a contractor ; and that the plans, 
specification, and estimate be referred to the 
Manager of Works for that purpose. 

Technical Institute for Poplar.—The Technical 
Education Board recommended as follows :— 
That the estimate submitted by the Finance 
Committee be approved ; that, subject to the 
Poplar Board of Guardians contributing the 
sum of £875 for the acquisition of as much of 
the rear portion of the property as shall be 
agreed upon by the Board of Guardians and the 
Technical Education Board, the Council do 
authorise the expenditure of a sum not exceed- 
ing 3,400/. and costs for the acquisition of the 
freehold of the*property situated at Nos. 112, 
114, 116, 118, and 120, High-street, Poplar, for 
the purpose of a technical institute. 

This was agreed to. 


Resignation in the Works Departinent— 
The Establishment Committee reported as 
follows :— 


“The Manager has reported to us that Mr. G. 
Wise, who has been the leading assistant in the 
Works Department since its inauguration, is 
desirous of resigning his position under the Council, 
having been appointed manager of the Works 
Department of the Corporation of West Ham. The 
Manager asks that Mr. Andrew Robertson, who at 
present holds a responsible position in the depart- 
ment as building assistant, and is in receipt of a 
salary of 300/. a year, should be appointed as princi- 
pal assistant to take Mr. Wise’s place, and that to 
fill the vacancy so caused applications should be 
invited by public advertisement. We concur in the 
Manager’s suggestions, which, we may add, are 
supported by the Finance Sub-Committee ; and we 
accordingly recommend :—(a) That Mr. Wise’s 
resignation be accepted as from July 15, 1899. (b) 
That Mr. Andrew Robertson be appointed, as from 
and including July 16, 1899, principal assistant in 
the Works Department inthe place of Mr. Wise, and 
that his salary be increased from 300/. to 350l. a 
year. (c) That an advertisement be issued inviting 
applications for the post of assistant in the building 
branch of the Works Department at a commencing 
salary of 250/. a year.” 

The recommendations were agreed to. 

Fire Station, Tooting.—The Fire Brigade 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed : 
(a) That the tender of Messrs. R. Harding & 
Son to construct for 214/. the brick foundations, 
drains, &c., for a temporary fire station to be 
erected in Trinity-road, Tooting, be accepted, 
and that the seal of the Council be affixed to 
the tender in token of acceptance thereof. (b) 
That the tender of Messrs. Croggon & Co., 
Limited, to erect for 242/. 10s. the super- 
structure of the temporary Tooting fire station 
be accepted, and that the seal of the Council 
be affixed to the tender in token of acceptance 
thereof. 

The Council adjourned shortly before eight 
o'clock. 
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THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Westminster, on Friday, the 23rd inst., to hear an 
appeal by Messrs. Johnsons, Long, & Williamson, 
solicitors, on behalf of Lord Llangattock, under 
Sections 13 (4), 41 (1) and (2), and 44 of the Act, 
against the resolution of the London County 
Council, passed on May 9, not consenting to nor 
permitting the erection of twelve dwelling-houses, 
to be inhabited by persons of the working-classes, 
on the south side of Nursery-row, Walworth. The 
members of the Tribunal sitting were Mr. Arthur 
Cates (Chairman), Mr. A. A. Hudson, and Mr. 
Penfold. 

Mr. Cripps, Q.C., and Mr. W. C. Ryde appeared 
for the appellant, and Mr. Seager Berry, from the 
Solicitors’ Department of the London County 
Council, for the respondents. 

Mr. Cripps, in explaining appellant’s case, said 
Lord Llangattock was the owner of considerable 





property in the South of London, and the object of 
the appeal was to enable him to dispense in two 
particulars with the provisions of the Building Act 
on the ground that there were special circumstances, 
Nursery-row was a thoroughfare more dedicated to 
children than to vehicular traffic. Their proposal 
was to pull down Nos. 107 and 109, and in re- 
building upon the site to create a forecourt to the 
projected new houses nearer than 20 ft, to the 
centre of the road. By the removal of the two 
existing houses an opportunity would be afforded 
of making the street of the uniform width of 
26ft. gin., instead, as at present, of having a 
thoroughfare wide at one point, with narrow necks 
leading to York and Brandon streets. Another 
feature of this scheme was that it did away with all 
corners and angles, and would admit of the pro- 
jected houses being brought forward and wash- 
houses erected at their rear. Lord Llangattock, on 
his part, was prepared to undertake ccrresponding 
obligations not to build higher than two stories, so 
as to protect surrounding houses in regard to light 
and air. The ground for the County Council’s 
decision was put in a general way—that it saw no 
reason why the provisions of the Act should not be 
strictly complied with. 

Mr. R. J. Dickins, Surveyor to Lord Llangattock, 
said in October last his lordship accepted the sur- 
render of the lease of the premises in question, and 
determined, instead of re-leasing for speculative 
building purposes, to lay out the street at his own 
cost and effect a very desirable public improvement 
by making the street of uniform width. The pro- 
‘posed houses were intended for occupation by the 
better class of artisan—one family to a house. 
For this kind of property there was a great 
demand in Walworth. The forecourt was most 
desirable, rendering the appearance better 
and ensuring a certain degree of privacy 
for the occupants. It was a scheme which, apart 
from the fact that it provided for a superior class of 
tenants, would effect a very desirable public improve- 
ment. Were Lord Llangattock to be made to comply 
strictly with the ;Act, the result would be a road 
30 ft. 6 in. wide outside the new buildings and 
narrow necks at either end. Building strictly in 
compliance with the Act, too, would result in 
dwellings of four stories high with one family in 
each story. Under this plan Lord Llangattock 
might count upon a return of 5 per cent., but under 
the scheme he asked the Tribunal to adopt the 
return would be no more than 34 per cent. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Seager Berry, witness 
said it was not quite fair to say that their suggestion 
was to abrogate public rights in order that they 
might create a forecourt. As a matter of fact, the 
strip of land they were giving up was very much 
more valuable than that which they asked to be 
allowed to create into a forecourt. 

Mr. James F. Field, auctioneer and valuer of 
Southwark, said he knew the district intimately, 
and the traffic through Nursery-row was of the 
smallest possible character—practically al. Such 
houses as those proposed to be built were very 
much wanted, and he considered the district was 
very fortunate in having a landlord who would 
develop it without desiring to extract from it the 
uttermost farthing. The scheme proposed was a 
generous one, in which Lord Llangattock sacrificed 
income for the sake of a public improvement. 

Mr. Seager Berry said that the County Council 
saw no special reasons in this case why public 
rights should be abrogated. The street could be 
widened by the operation of the law. The difficulty 
he felt was as to the promise not to exceed two 
stories in height in the new buildings. 

Mr. Cripps said his client was quite prepared to 
give an undertaking not to carry the building beyond 
two stories. 

Mr, Seager Berry raised the point as to the legal 
validity of an undertaking of that kind. 

Mr. Cripps urged that the Tribunal was taking the 
position of the County Council, and could impose 
conditions or define their orders. 

Mr. Penfold suggested that what would probably 
meet the difficulty would be the preparation of a 
scheme dealing with the whole site in Eltham and 
Brandon streets. 

Mr. Cripps adopted the suggestion, remarking that 
it showed the advantage of a tribunal which could 
bring parties together under these peculiar circum- 
stances. . 

Eventually the case was adjourned to allow the 
appellant to submit a plan dealing with the whole 
site as suggested, and with power to again come to 
the Tribunal should the complete scheme be not 
accepted by the County Council. 


——+< 4 


PROPOSED CEMETERY AND READING-ROOM, 
NOTTINGHAM.—A Local Government Board inquiry 
has just been held by Colonel J. T. Marsh, R.E., at 
the Guildhall, Nottingham, into an application by 
the City Council for sanction to borrow money for 
the purchase of\ land for purposes of a cemetery, 
5.4901. for the provision of a reading-room at 
Carlton-road, and 3,500/. to divert the “ Linkers’ 
Leen,” a small stream running throug» the city. 
The land which it is proposed to purchase for the 
purpose of a cemetery is situated in the parish of 
Wilford. Mr. W. B. Starr, architect, produced the 
plans and gave details of the proposed reading- 
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PORTRAIT OF MR. G. F. BODLEY, A.R.A. 


ye], CCORDING to our usual custom for a 

4} good many years back, we give this 

8 week the portrait of the Institute Gold 

Medallist of the year. The portrait is repro- 

duced from a photograph kindly lent to us by 
Mr. Bodley. 











VALLE CRUCIS.* 


THE ruins of the Cistercian monastery of 
Valle Crucis stand in the beautiful valley of the 
upper Dee, about two miles from Llangollen. 
It was sometimes known as Llan Egwest, and 
so appears on the legend of a seal now in the 
Heralds’ Office. The date of the foundation is 
given by Dugdale as about 1200, the founder 
being Madoc ap Griffith Maylor, Prince of 
Powis. It was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
Nothing is apparently known of its architec- 
tural history, beyond what the buildings them- 
selves by their various styles indicate. It was 
suppressed in 1535, and the site was (9 
James I.) granted to Edward Lord Wootton. 
Subsequently the conventual buildings were 
turned to the purposes of a farm-house, but 
within the last few years the buildings gener- 
ally have been cleared out, and the foundations 
of other parts excavated, and Valle Crucis is 
now the most interesting ruin in North Wales. 

The church consisted of a nave of five bays; 
a “crossing ” probably with a low towér over 
it; transepts having two eastern chapels in 
each arm, and a short presbytery of two bays, 
one bay only projecting beyond the walls of 
the transept chapels. There were three outer 
doorways to the church. One at the west end, 
a second at the west end of the north aisle, 
and a third at the north end of the transept. 
The cloister, with its surrounding monastic 
buildings, was on the south side of the 
church. The foundations of the outer and 
inner walls of the cloisters themselves have 





.” The series of the ‘‘ Abbeys of Great Britain” is con- 
tinued this month with illustrations of Valle Crucis. For 
the list of Abbeys which have already appeared, and for 
particulars for future arrangements, see p. xi. 





i been discovered, and also traces of the 
| cellarium on the west side and the frater and 
other buildings on the south. On the east the 
buildings are much more perfect, and consist 
of a sacristy, chapter house, and slype or 
passage on the ground level, with a dormitory 
above. South of this is a small apartment also 
of two stories. 

Although there are various evidences in the 
masonry and detail that the church was not all 
of one period, the transepts and presbytery 
with the sacristy and the south wall of the 
nave, are probably the earliest work, and of 
about the same date. All is Transitional 
Norman to Early English, with certain details 
peculiar to Welsh work, and somewhat 
resembling the detail at Strata Florida.* 

The exterior of the east end is curious in its 
design, the buttresses being carried up to form 
a framework in which the lancets are set. The 
design will, however, be better understood by 
referring to our illustration. The interior of 
the east end shows three tiers of lancets, three, 
two, and one (the latter, in the gable, now 
much mutilated). The centre light of the 
triplet is slightly wider than the others and 
more elaborate in its detail. The two lancets 
over are also more acutely pointed, and it has 
been suggested by Mr. Hughest that these 
upper windows with the surrounding masonry 
is of later date than the windows below. In 
the side walls, of the easternmost bay of the 
presbytery are single lancets. On the south 
side, west of the window, is a piscina with 
double recesses behind. On the north side, 
near the north-east angle, is the crown of a 
vault. The base of the high altar remains, and 
one step crossing the presbytery, a little to the 
east of the vaulting shafts dividing the two 
bays. The caps of these vaulting shafts are of 
more fully-developed Early English work 
than the other caps in this part of the church. 

The western bay of the presbytery is ruined 
on the north side to some extent, but a recessed 
tomb exists on this side, with traces of an 
arcade carried on small columns. On the 
south side is, at present, a pointed arch carried 
on piers with carved caps. This, however, has 
been inserted in recent years, and the wall 








* See Builder, May 4, 1889. 
t+ “Arch. Camb.,” Vol. XI. 
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made good. In the pian illustrating Mr. 
Hughes’s paper already alluded to, this space 
is unoccupied. Across the western end of the 
presbytery are fragments of ornamented floor- 
slabs that have been found during the excava- 
tion. We understand that only the two at the 
north end occupy their original position, and 
some of the others are apparently fragments 
placed together in recent times. The third 
from the north end has a curious half effigy ot 
a knight—one of the Trevors—with a shield 
partially shown. There are traces of an inscrip- 
tion. Two others retain inscriptions, one *‘ Hic 
jacet Eweirca filia Owein. cuj. anime pro- 
picietur Deus A.M. 1290,” and another 
“ Edwardus filius Yo.” We illustrate the half- 
effigy already described. 

As will be seen by the plan, the space 
devoted to the choir was very small. The 
pulpilum crossed the church between the 
western piers of the “crossing.” One side of 
this (the south) remains, with traces of the 
central door, a staircase, the base of an altar 
on its west face, and a stone bench on the 
east. The screen wall which enclosed the 
choir remains on the north side, with a stone 
seat on the choir side, and a recess on the 
north probably for a tomb. The north transept 
was also divided from the north aisle of the 
nave by a screen wall with a doorway in its 
centre, but in the corresponding position on 
the south the building has undergone alteration 
and the arrangement differs. It seems pro- 
bable that there was a failure of the masonry 
at the south-west angle of the “ crossing,” and 
that the pier was largely rebuilt, the wall 
between it and the first pier of the nave 
arcade added for extra support, and sundry 
alterations in the west wall of the south tran- 
sept for the same purpose. This portion of the 
church is, however, very curious and interest- 
ing. The four altars in the transept chapels 
remain, and that in the northern chapel of the 
south transept retains traces of arcading. The 
caps of the arcades are very simple and severe 
in treatment, and the columns of the inner 
chapels (next the presbytery) show traces of 
former screens. A stone screen wall about 
2 ft. in thickness divided the chapels from one 
another. On the north side are two piscinz 
one a “pillar” piscina worked on four sides 
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and in the south wall of the transept is a third 
piscina and a recess for a tomb. 

Of the north transept only the chapel walls 
with their lancets remain to any height. The 
plinths of the column and responds and the 
lower part of the north and west walls also re- 
main to some height. The south transept is 
fairly perfect, and the vaulting of the chapels 
still remains—the only vaulting left in the 
church. In the south wall of the transept are 
two doorways—one on the floor level leading 
to the sacristy, the other at a little height near 
the south-west angle which led to the dortor, 
and from which a flight of steps came down 
into the church. This work is chiefly of the 
first period of the foundation, but the upper 
walls of this transept are evidently later, in- 
cluding the small, deeply splayed clearstory 
windows on the east side. On the west side, 
overlooking the cloister, is a long lancet filled 
with tracery of the Perpendicular period. 

The nave is of a slightly later period, and 
shows in what little details that remain a more 
fully developed style of Early English work. 
The piers, four in number, have been excavated, 
and, with the exception of the easternmost on 
the north side, they all have been recovered. 
They have been designed witha broad flat face 
towards the nave, probably to accommodate 
the stall work which would occupy a portion 
of this part of the church, and form the choir 
of the Lay Brethren. The second pier from 
the west of the north arcade shows traces in its 
plinth of a socket for a screen which crossed 
the north aisle at this point; but it should 
be noted in examining the ruins of Valle 
Crucis that a great deal of building-up of 
fragments has been done, and much carved 
work has been inserted more with a view to its 
preservation than to indicate its original posi- 
tion. The whole of the nave bends slightly to 
the south. The western doorway is however 
central with the east end of the church, but the 
space between it and the south arcade is greater 
than the corresponding distance on the north 
side. The north aisle is wider than the south, 
and at its west end are traces in the plinth of 
adoorway. The west front is a very fine compo- 
sition. Over a rich Early English doorway is 
a triplet filled with Early Decorated tracery, 
each window being subdivided into two lights 
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with sexfoiled circle in the head. The whole 
is enclosed in a large pointed arch and label. 
Over this again is a small rose window filled 
with delicate tracery. A still smaller one with 
a quatrefoil is placed in the top of the gable, 
and below this is an inscription in Lombardic 
capitals — QVIESCAT : AME + ADAM : ABBAS 
FECIT. HOC. OPUS: N. PACE. The change of 
masonry from rubble to ashlar is curious, and 
probably marks the various stages of the build- 
ing of the front. 

The total internal length of the church is 
165 ft. The breadth of the presbytery and 
choir, and also the central alley of the nave, is 
30 ft., and the total internal length of the tran- 
septs 1ooft. The south aisle is about 14 ft. 
wide, and the north aisle a little over a foot 
wider. 

A simply-designed doorway leads from the 
south transept of the church to the sacristy. 
This was, of course, originally subdivided by a 
screen wall, but although the wall was found 
during excavation, itis not now to be traced. 
It would have been, however, west of the door- 
way from the transept, the other portion being 
approached from the cloister by the round- 
headed doorway of three orders shown on the 
plan, and in the north-east view of the cloisters. 
(See block). The sacristy is lighted at its east 
end by a single lancet. There is also an open- 
ing in the south wall, but this does not appear 
to be original. The sacristy is a little over 
12 ft. in width. 

Southward of this is a fine example of a 
chapter house. The plan is a square of 30 ft., 
subdivided into six compartments by four 
columns. The whole is of fourteenth century 
work and in very perfect condition. It is lighted 
at the east end by three windows with reticu- 
lated tracery (the tracery of the centre window 
is modern); and in the south wall are three 
recesses. The centre of the west wall is 
pierced by a pointed doorway. The wall on 
either side is curiously planned. On the north 
is a traceried opening of three lights, with a 
vaulted space behind divided into three bays, 
worked in the thickness of the wall. This is 
supposed to have been a book ‘cupboard, and 
open from the cloister—not, as now, open 
from the chapter house. There is some curious 
ornament on the tracery of this opening, anda 
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curious little figure of a man in armour holding 
a shield charged with a chevron. On the south 
side of the central doorway the thickness of 
the wall has again been utilised, in this case 
for a staircase leading to the dortor above. 
South of the chapter house is a passage or 
slype, giving access to the cemetery eastward,* 
and also to the infirmary, which probably 
stood south-east, at a little distance from the 
monastery. South of this passage is a small 
room, with an upper story approached from 
the dortor. At the southern angles are 
diagonally-placed buttresses, showing that this 
range of building did not go further south- 
ward. The wall between the passage and this 
building is of greater thickness than the others, 
as it covers a large drain which is visible on 
the east side, and is fed by the well in the 
cloister court. This building has been much 
altered when the buildings were used as a 
farmhouse, but the ancient portions are of 
fourteenth-century date, like the chapter 
house, the dortor, and the slype. The dortor 








* Three graves remain visible. 
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isa fine apartment, extending from the south 
wall of the transept to the south wall of the 
slype, over the sacristy, chapter house, and 
passage. It is 20 ft. in width, and pierced 
at intervals by small, single-light windows. A 
fine doorway with carved caps forms the 
approach by the right stairs (now destroyed) 
in the south transept, and at the south end 
is a second door with a small window on 
its east side, communicating with the upper 
floor of the small building south of the 
passage already noted, which was probably 
the “necessarium” of the monks. The roof is 
modern, but otherwise the room is in a very 
perfect state. On the east side, near the north 
end, is an original fireplace, with a projecting 
hood on corbels. Near this is a doorway lead- 
ing toa room eastward over the eastern portion 
of the sacristy. In the thickness of the north 
wallof this room is a staircase leading to the 
roofs of the transept chapels. A second stair- 
case in the thickness of the south wall of the 
presbytery led to the :roof, and had a window 
on its north side. This window, and the stones 
forming the ceiling of the staircase, shows in 
the general view. The original use of this 
room is uncertain, but it is of the same date as 
the dortor. A more modern room has been 
built east of the dortor over a portion of the 
chapter house, but there is no detail of any 
special importance here. Over a modern fire- 
place is a gravéstone, with foliage ornament 
and part of an inscripion, HIC. JACET. 
NARVRVET. This we illustrate. 

On the west side of the cloister was the 
cellarium. The foundations of its walls have 
been found, and a porch was found to have 
existed here on the west side. Foundations 
still mark the site, and are shown in dotted 
lines on the ground plan. The cellarium would 
appear to have projected slightly in front of 
the west end of the church. There is no com- 
munication between it and the church now 
visible as at Netley and Tintern, but it is pos- 
sible that access to the church was obtained 
from its first floor by the spiral staircase in the 
turret at the west end of the nave. The west 
walk of the cloister was longer than the east 
walk. The south walk is consequently not at 
right angles with them or parallel with the 
church. A good many foundations have been 
discovered on this side, and the width of the 
irater appears to have been 23 ft. Its length 
is uncertain. Jambs of an early doorway are 
still i situ east of the entrance to the frater, 
and probably forms one of the entrances to the 
buttery ér kitchen. The curious arrangement 





ofthe buildings on the east side seem to point to 
a desire to compress the buildings into as small 
a space as possible. Plenty of ground exists 
south of the site, so that want of funds rather 
than want of space was probably the cause, 
but further excavation on the site of the frater 
will probably lead to interesting results. Two 
sculptured gravestones lie in the north walk of 
the cloister, and a portion of a third is built 
into the north wall of the “slype.” The vault- 
ing of the “slype” itself is largely composed 
of these gravestones, the upper surfaces being 
visible in the dortor: one retains a mutilated 
inscription which has been thus given in a 
local guide : “Jacet Oidus Madoc . . . Insignis 
cele ominu crucis.” 

The general view given in the present 
number has been taken from the top of the wall 
of the north aisle, at its north-west corner. 
From this point an interesting general view of 
the church is obtained, showing the pulpitum, 
with its remaining altar, the fragment of the 
nave clearstory, and the doorway to the clois- 
ters ; the presbytery, with :its monuments and 
altar, and the transept chapels and clearstory. 
Through the long lancet window, filled with 
Perpendicular tracery, which is so prominent 
a feature of the west side of the south transept, 
is seen the head of the doorway leading from 
the church to the dortor, and the roof of the 
dortor itself, and its corbels, show over the 
south aisle wall. In the middle distance are 
the trees which border the banks of the Dee, 
with their background of mountains. The 
various fragments now piled up on the nave 
piers have been removed in the drawing, so 
that the planning of the piers themselves may 
show more clearly. For a more detailed de- 
scription of the architectural features of this 
interesting ruin we cannot do better than refer 
our readers to Mr. Harold Hughes’ paper in 
Vol. xi. of “ Archzeologia Cambrensis.” An 
earlier paper, describing the excavations carried 
out by Viscount Dungannon will be found in 
the same periodical for the year 1852. 





WORKS BY MR. G. F. BODLEY, A.R.A. 


In connexion with the presentation of the 
Gold Medal of the Institute this week to Mr. 
Bodley, we have devoted a portion of our 
plates to illustrations of some of his works, 
which, as in the case of the portrait, are repro- 
duced from photographs and drawings lent at 
our special request. 





The illustrations include the exterior and 


interior of St. Mary’s Church, Clumber ; the 
exterior and interior views of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley; the exterior view of St. 
Mary’s Church, Hackney Wick ; the exterior 
and interior of Queen’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge ; and a view of Bodley’s Buildings, 
King’s College, Cambridge. These, it should 
be observed, are selected as buildings carried 
out by Mr. Bodley alone, and not in conjunc- 
tion with his partner, Mr. Garner. 

The Church of St. Mary’s, Clumber, is 
cruciform in plan, with a lofty and graceful 
central tower and spire—a feature sure to pro- 
duce a satisfactory external grouping. Internally 
it is vaulted, and shows lofty clearstory windows 
above the nave arches. The late curvilinear 
style which inspires the work affords scope for 
some very charming window tracery, and the 
singular, if not altogether original, octagonal 
lantern surrounding the base of the spire lends 
distinction to the exterior. Across the chancel 
arch is one of Mr. Bodley’s exquisite screens, with 
a rood loft, and above it the beam and crucifix. 
Through the screen may be seen a glimpse of a 
characteristic triptych and altar arrangement. 
Both inside and out the architecture is more 
broken up and full of detail than is usual with 
Mr. Bodley’s work. The views of Queen’s 
College Chapel and of St. Mary’s, Hackney 
Wick, seem to us much more characteristic. 
The quiet, restrained dignity of . both and 
the long graceful window lights and painted 
wooden ceiling of the chapel instantly tell 
of the hand of the master to any one 
who knows his work. The curious thin 
plain work of the exterior of St. John the 
Evangelist, Cowley, contrasted with the richer, 
more carefully designed, and more graceful 
interior, is also characteristic of his method ; 
while no one, perhaps, has so well succeeded 
in reproducing the true spirit of an old Cam- 
bridge College as has Mr. Bodley in his addi- 
tion to King’s, a view of which is to be found 
on the same plate. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


LEAMINGTON LIBRARY AND TECHNICAL 
ScCHOOL.—At a special meeting of the Leaming- 
ton Town Council, on the 26th ult., the 
premiums for the Leamington Library and 
Technical Schools were awarded as follows :— 
(1) Plan H., Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, Middles- 
brough and Leeds; (2) Plan A., Mr. J. E. 
Newberry, 47, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
S.W. The following have been honourably 
mentioned :—Mr. F. H. Greenway and J. A. 
Smith, 21, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster ; 
Brewill & Baily, Nottingham ; and Mallows & 
Grocock, Bedford. Mr. Robson acted as 


assessor. 
eR ee 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The Society's programme for 
session 1899-1900 includes the following 
papers :—November 14, “Some old Derbyshire 
Houses,” by Mr. J. R. Wigfull, A.R.1.B.A. ; 
December 12, “ Oriental and Indian Architec- 
ture,” by Professor T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A.; 
1900, January 9, “ Suggestions for Dealing with 
the Law as to Light and Air in Building Cases,” 
by Mr. Walter Emden, J.P.; February 13, 
“A Parish Church,” by Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A. ; March 13, “The Architecture 
of the Fifteenth Century and Early Tudor 
Period,” by Mr. C. M. Hadfield, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
April 10, annual meeting, election of officers, 
&c. It is also hoped to arrange during the 
summer excursions to Derwent and Langsett. 
The annual dinner is to be held in October. 


—_ << 
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NEW PATHOLOGICAL BUILDING, OXFORD.—The 
designs by Mr. T. Augustus Souttar, of London, for 
the erection of a new pathological block in con- 
nexion with the University Museum, have been 
approved by the University authorities. The build- 
ing, which it is proposed to erect in the Park to the 
south of the anatomical block, has been designed 
on the central hail system, and will consist of three 
complete stories. The basement (half sunk) will 
provide accommodation for workshop, attendants, 
heating and refrigerating rooms and stores. The 
ground floor will contain a museum with gallery, a 
lecture theatre, special bacteriological, chemical, and 
balance-rooms, also private rooms for lecturer, with 
lavatory accommodation, &c. The first floor will 
contain bacteriological, practical, and preparation, 
photo, and assistant’s rooms, and in addition there 
will be spacious storage accommodation in the 
roof. The central hall will be continued through 
the upper floor with gallery round it. The total 
cost is estimated at 10,000l, 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday, the following applications under 
the London Building Act, 1894, were considered. 
Those applications to which consent has been 
given are granted on certain conditions. Names 
of applicants are given in brackets. Buildings 
are new erections unless otherwise stated. 


Lines of Frontage. 


Fulham.—A one-story shop at the rear of No. 569, 
Fulham-road, Fulham, to abut upon Harwood-road 
(Mr. D. Matthews for Mr. C. Thomas).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, East.—A deviation from the plan, 
dated September 19, 1898, sanctioned on October 4, 
1898, for the erection of a theatre on the west side 
of High-street, Camden Town, to abut also upon 
Crowndale-road and Bayham-place, by the erection 
of the one-story portion of such theatre to the height 
of 18 ft. instead of 16 ft. (Mr. W. G. R. Sprague for 
Messrs. Marler & Saunders).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Four houses with shops on the west 
side of High-street, Lewisham, to abut also upon 
Albacore-crescent (Messrs. Phillips, Norfolk, & Prior 
for Mr. H. F. Harrington).—Consent. 

Bethnal Green, North-East.—Parochial buildings on 
the south side of Sewardstone-road, Victoria Park, 
Bethnal Green, between Nos. 19 and 23 (Mr. E. 
Hoole for the Vicar and Churchwardens of St. 
James-the-Less).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—That the application of Messrs. 
Richardson & White for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of one-story shops to 
Nos. 278 and 280, Uxbridge-road, Hammersmith, 
was'requited to be commenced and completed, be 
granted, upon condition that the shops referred to 
be commenced within two and a half years and 
completed within three and a half years from 
February 28, 1898.—Agreed, 

Marylebone, West.—A one-story oriel window in 
front of the 5th West Middlesex Rifle Volunteers’ 
Drill-hall and Headquarters, Nos, 21 to 31, Homer- 
street, St. Marylebone (Captain J. H. Smith).— 
Consent. 

Southwark, West.—A skylight on the forecourt of 
No. 86, Gravel-lane, Southwark, over the lavatory 
in the basement of that house (Mr. C. Levy).— 
Consent. 

Deptford.—A one-story building, to adjoin No. 79, 
Foxberry-road, Deptford (Messrs. H. Wakeford & 
Sons for Mr, J. Broomtield).—Refused. 

Greenwich.—One-story additions to the stables at 
Marlborough-lodge, Charlton-road, Old Charlton, to 
abut upon Victoria-road (Messrs. Beeston & Bur- 
mester for Mr. H. S. Gibbon),—Refused, 

Hackney, Central.—A one-story shop upon part of 
the forecourt of No. 1, London-fields, West-side, 
Hackney (Mr. J. Browning),— Refused. 

Lewisham.t—That Mr. J. H. Martin be informed 
that the Council is not prepared to accede to his 
request for permission to retain a wood and iron 
covered-way erected at No. 2, Boveney-road, 
Lewisham.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.t—A one-story addition to a bake- 
house, on the south side of Wilna-road, -Garratt- 
lane, Earlstield (Messrs. E. M. Thomas & Co. for 
Mr. P. Bleines).— Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Hampstead.—Additions to a house known as 
Rickford Lodge, The Grove, Hampstead, to abut 
upon an unnamed roadway (Messrs. Inman & 
Brown for Mr. H. B. Inman).—Refused. 

Westminster.t—A building on the north side of 
Orchard-street, Westminster, at the corner of Great 
Smith-street (Mr. G. A. Hall for the Mutual Tontine 
Westminster Chambers Association).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Greenwich.—A moditication of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the London Building Act, 1894, 
with regard to open spaces about buildings, so far as 
relates to the proposed erection of three houses with 
shops on the northside. of Trafalgar-road, East 
Greenwich, between No. 179 and Whitworth-street. 
with irregular spaces at the rear (Mr. T. Dinwiddy). 
—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Rotherhithe. — An overhanging gallery and 
staircase on the east side of Joiner-street, St. 
Thomas’s-street, Rotherhithe (Mr. D. Hay for the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast and the City and 
South London Railway Companies),—Consent. 

Chelsea.—That the application of Mr. J. A. Reeve 
for an extension of the period within which the 
erection of additions to Christ Church, Christ Church- 
street, Chelsea, to abut also upon Caversham-street 
was required to be commenced, be granted, upon 
condition that the additions referred to be com- 


menced within one year from December 13, 1898.—’ 


Agreed. 

Norwood.t—A one-story office addition to No. 104, 
Shakespeare-road, Coldharbour-lane, Loughborough 
Junction (Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs for Messrs. 
Osborne & Young).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage, Width of Way, and Deviation 
Jrom Certified Plans. 


Si. George, Hanover-square.—Position and frontage 
proposed to be adopted in the rebuilding of No. 84 
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Piccadilly, St. George, Hanover-square, at the 
corner of Clarges-street, with shops on the ground 
floor, projecting oriel windows, and an open porch, 
and certain deviations from the plans certified by 
the District Surveyor, so far as relates to the re- 
building of the premises (Mr. G. Sherrin for Mr. 
T. B. Sismey).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and\Temporary Building. 


Fulham.t—That Mr. D. Matthews be informed 
that the Council is not prepared to accede to his 
request for permission to retain a wood and glass 
photographic studio in the yard at the rear of 
No. 381, New King’s-road, to abut upon Grimston- 
road, Fulham (for Mr. Fabbricci).—Agreed. 


Cubical Extent. 


Walworth.—The erection at the rear of No. 128, 
New Kent-road, Walworth, to abut upon Munton- 
road, of a mineral-water factory, with stable and 
fodder-store over, to exceed in extent 250,000 but 
not 450,000 cubic feet. (Mr. L. A. Withall for 
Messrs. R. Thwaites & Co., Limited).—Refused. 


Cubical Extent and Projecting Balcony. 


Whitechapel.—The erection at Nos. I, 3, and 5 
Commercial-road East, and Nos. 31 to 35, White- 
chapel High-street, of an addition to a building, 
whereby such building and addition will together 
exceed in extent 250,000 but not 450,000 cubic feet, 
to be used only for the purposes of the trade of a 
clothier, and the removal and refixing of a projecting 
balcony and railing from the third to the fourth 
floor of such building (Mr. J. W. Chapman for 
Messrs. Gardiner & Co., Limited).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Messrs. F. 
& W.'Abbiss, sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of two new streets for carriage traftic to lead out 
of Brockley-rise and Courtrai-road, Lewisham. 
That the names Buckthorne-road (in continuation) 
and Bartram-street be approved for the newstreets. 
—Agreed. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Islington, West.—An addition to the electricity 
generating station and works at Burnard-place, 
Eden-grove, Holloway (Messrs. Patman & Fother- 
ingham, for the Vestry of Islington).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—The conversion of an existing build- 
ing into an electricity generating-station and works 
at the Whitechapel District Board’s premises on the 
west side of Osborn-street, Whitechapel (Mr. M. W. 
Jameson, for the Whitechapel Board).—Consent. 


The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 





++ 
LISTS OF TENDERS FOR 
PUBLICATION. 


WE draw attention to an alteration in the 
general heading to the lists of tenders pub- 
lished in the Builder, where in place of the 
words ‘‘We cannot publish tenders unless 
authenticated by the name and address of the 
sender,” it now stands ‘‘unless authenticated 
either by the architect or the building-owner.” 
For many years we have published tenders 
when sent by one of the firms tendering ; in 
fact, in former days architects very seldom 
took the trouble to forward such lists, and they 
were generally sent by one of the contractors. 
At present, however, a large proportion of 
them are forwarded by the architects ; and as 
occasionally we receive letters from architects 
or building-owners objecting to the publication 
of a list of tenders, we think the time has 
come to put the matter on a regular footing 
in this respect, and to require that, if sent 
by one of the contractors tendering, they should 
be sent with the knowledge and permission of 
the architect or the building-owner. As this 
regulation is made in the interests of architects 
and their clients, and to avoid the publication 
of any tenders contrary to their wish, we hope 
the architects or their clients will themselves 
be willing to assist us in this way, either by 
forwarding lists of tenders themselves, or by 
endorsing a list made out by the contractor, 
which will then be accepted as duly sanctioned 
for publication. 

—_ +> +___. 


SOUTHWARK PARK IMPROVEMENTS.—Mr. John 
Piggott, Chairman of the South-Eastern District 
Parks Committee of the London County Council, 
opened on the 24th ult. a gymnasium for girls at 
Southwark Park, and dedicated the carriage road 
across the park for night traffic. The gymnasium, 
which supplements an old one, is tar-paved through- 
out, with the exception of wood-paving under each 
apparatus. The work has been carried out under 
the supervision of Lieutenant-Colonel Sexby, the 
chief officer of the Parks Department of the 
Council. 














Books. 


A History of French Art. 1100-1899. By 
RosE G. KINGSLEY. Longmans & Co. 


N a short history of this kind it is 
impossible to say too much about 
peewes} the artist or too little about his 

art. In a text-book the main object is to 

interest the student in the man, so that 
whenever the work of an artist is met with 
this interest may quicken the appreciation. 

Carlyle used to say that a book was no book 

unless it revealed the man behind it; and 











despite the cry of art for art’s sake, we hold 


the same faith about pictures. The difficulties 
of discussing something concerning which 
the eye must be the ultimate judge are insur- 
mountable, and reference to works may well 
take a purely tabulated form, with the opinions 
of the writer reasonably suppressed. These 
difficulties may nowadays be largely overcome 
by the assistance of photugraphic reproduc- 
tions, since even a painting may be fairly 
represented by its values, but the matter of 
expense must often preclude this, as in the 
present case. Miss Kingsley has successfully 
fulfilled the conditions we have named. Her 
biographical sketches are admirable. 

So good an introduction to French art 
should be valuable to the English student. To 
the French people, art has always been some- 
thing serious, and no pains are too great to be 
bestowed. For this reason even a poster by 
Cheret has its serious side. Serious and 
individual purpose is perhaps what English 
art is most wanting in. With a public stolid 
and conservative upon such matters, whose 
tastes are easily gauged, it is not a difficult 
matter to please. The average _ student’s 
knowledge of French painting is perhaps 
represented by Greuze’s heads, and the portrait 
of Madame Lebrun painted by herself. The 
“ Head of a Girl,” by Greuze, is mobbed by 
copyists at our National Gallery. The classic 
school of David and Gerard, it is possible we 
shall never do justice to. Their position in art 
reminds us of an answer given by Sainte 
Beuve when it was suggested to him that 
Lamartine was not a great poet. “He was 
important to us,” he said. But the landscape 
school of Rousseau, Diaz, Troyon, Daubigny, 
and Millet may fill for us the blank left since 
Crome and Constable. 

We have not space to refer to those painters 
and sculptors who should have a special 
interest to the architect, such as Prvis de 
Chavannes or Frémiet, nor to the architects 
themselves who have been discussed under 
each period. The work of the painter in the 
Museum at Amiens must be well known to 
many, and Frémiet’s “Joan of Arc” will still 
draw its admirers to the Place de Rivoli. 





Cardiff Records: being Materials for a History 
of the County Borough from the Earliest Times. 
Volume I. Edited by J. Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Published by order of the Corporation, and 
sold by Elliot Stock, London. 1898. 

CARDIFF, indisputably the first of Welsh towns, 

has followed the example of several English 

municipalities in the excellent work of pub- 
lishing the records of its corporate existence. 

And, Cardiff being both wealthy and ambitious, 

with a lord mayor and the title of capital of 

Wales well in sight, its title-deeds to our 

respect and esteem are set forth in a form that 

is little short of perfection. There is no reason 
to doubt that the subsequent volume or volumes 

—for we do not know to what number the 

work is intended to extend—will be as excellent 

in general “ get-up ’ as is the first; but, costly 
as the work has doubtless been to the rate- 
payers of Cardiff, we feel sure that the Cor- 
poration has been wisely advised to spare no 
expense in the production of its records in as 
perfect and handsome a manner as possible. 
The history of Cardiff commences in the 
second, perhaps even in the first, century of the 
Christian era; but this early portion of ils 
annals does not bulk largely in the volume 
before us. They are, indeed, confined to the 
reproduction of a photograph of a bit of un- 
doubted Roman walling discovered a_ short 
time ago during some excavations. Its position 
must always have brought it a share of the 
local trade of the time. It also brought its 
dangers, for the place was practically blotted 
out during the piratical incursions that followed 
the withdrawal of the Roman power. During 
the reign of the second William a considerable 
portion of the modern Glamorgan passed 
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under Norman rule, and Cardiff began a fresh 
phase of existence. Under the fostering care 
of the Earls of Gloucester it received its first 
charter, and with this document Mr. Hobson 
Matthews commences his book. The struggles 
between the feudal lord in his castle and the 
dwellers in. the’ little town that clustered 
beneath its walls, that we see proceeding in 
every corner of England, were reproduced 
at Cardiff, and the charters printed by Mr. 
Matthews mark the successive victories of the 
townsfolk in contests that were no less glorious, 
and marked by unrecorded incidents no less 
heroic than those of war. 

Discarding the strictly chronological order 
of sequence usually adopted in such works as 
the present—in the first volume of the recently- 
issued ‘*‘ Northampton Records,” for instance— 
Mr. Matthews, after exhausting the charters, 
commences a section consisting of Ministers’ 
Accounts, and follows this up by others sever- 
ally entitled Inquisitions Post-mortem, Star- 
Chamber Proceedings, Domestic State Papers, 
Church Goods, Records of the Exchequer, and 
Patent Rolls. Where it has been determined 
te deal with a large number of documents of 
varying character, we think the plan adopted 
by Mr. Matthews is a good one, though it has 
the drawback that we do not get a full survey 
of the position to which the borough had 
attained at any particular period. This de- 
sideratum, however, will, we trust, be supplied, 
as it can best be supplied, in the form of a 
memorandum by Mr. Matthews himself in the 
final volume of the work. The documents 
here presented are of such diverse nature as to 
illustrate almost every branch of archzeology. 
We ourselves have been greatly interested by 
the details of wages, and the cost of a!l manner 
of articles in the medizeval period, in which 
feature the volume forms a valuable addendum 
to those of Thorold Rogers. It is surprising, 
however, to find so little mention of the 
churches of the town, St. John’s and St. Mary’s, 
or of the monastic establishments of which there 
were several. Llandaff, though within a short 
distance of the borough, and eventually destined 
to be absorbed within it as Westminster has 
been absorbed in greater London, in Medizeval 
times stood aloof from the caput of the lord- 
ship. In his section entitled ‘church goods,” 
Mr. Matthews has included several docu- 
ments of considerable historical interest re- 
lating to the spoliation of the cathedral 
church in the sixteenth century. As might 
be expected, many articles of value never 
reached their intended destination, the king’s 
coffers, and so flagrant were the abstractions 
at Llandaff that a commission was appointed 
in 1558 to enquire into the circumstances, 
and especially into the whereabouts of the 
church’s most valuable possession, the shrine 
of St. Teilo, which was stated to have been 
removed by John Broxholme, the Bishop’s 
Chancellor. Broxholme, in turn, charged the 
Bishop of the diocese, and there the matter 
seems to have ended. The inventories drawn 
up at the time show that the cathedral church 
had been fairly furnished with vessels and vest- 
ments, but that there then lacked “ missals, 
antiphoner books, processionals, books to read 
the legends, and a grail, so that God cannot be 
served for lack of books.” It is also said that 
there were but two priests to serve the parishes, 
“so that it often came to pass there is no one 
to serve in the quire.” The structure went 
from bad to worse, becoming in considerable 
measure altogether roofless, until its complete 
restoration within the last half century. 

The illustrations are excellent, and the plate 
of the members of the Records Committee 
may be accepted as an amiable but pardonable 
tribute to the public spirit of its members. 
The initial letters to the various chapters are 
embellished with some nicely executed draw- 
ings of various architectural features of 
St. John’s Church, by Mr. C. B. Fowler, 
and the tail-pieces consist of reproductions of 
heraldic tiles discovered locally, and now in 
the Cardiff Museum, the arms of the Despencer 
family being readily recognised. We trust the 
example set by Cardiff will be followed by 
other Welsh municipalities, most of which 
have long and interesting histories. 





Water Supply and Sewage Disposal in Rural 
Districts, and Plumbers’ Work in its Relation 
to Town and Country Houses. London: The 
Offices of the Lancet. 


THIS book contains the two reports of the 
Lancet special commission on sanitary matters, 
the first dealing with “The Relative Cost and 


1 


Efficiency of Plumbers’ Work,” and the second 
with “The Water Supply and Disposal of 
Sewage in Rural Districts.” The report on 
plumbers’ work appeared in the Lancet nearly 
three years ago, and this, perhaps, accounts for 
the fact that no mention is made of siphonic 
water-closets, but it certainly cannot be tendered 
as an excuse for omitting to mention, in con- 
nexion with lead-poisoning, the well-known 
tin-lined iron pipe as a substitute for lead pipe. 
Notwithstanding these and some other omis- 
sions, the report is a valuable summary of sani- 
tary defects and their remedies. Three town 
houses, containing as many defects as the com- 
missioners could conveniently squeeze into 
them, are first illustrated and described, item 
by item, and after each detail of the old work 
the necessary alterations are suggested. The 
rainwater pipes, water service, sanitary fittings, 
and drains are all passed in review after the 
manner of a specification, and, after the same 
manner, the result, although edifying, is not 
attractive. 

The second part of the book deals chiefly 
with the disposal of sewage and refuse from 
country houses, and several quotations are 
made from our columns. The information 
contained in this report is less hackneyed than 
that in the other, and to the reader’s delight, 
the specification arrangement is not so closely 
followed. The various methods of sewage- 
disposal are described, as well as the processes 
on which purification depends, but the com- 
missioners appear to have very little idea of 
what is meant by intermittent downward 
filtration, or they would never have perpetrated 
a sentence like this :—‘ This system (/.c., Broad 
Irrigation) may, of course, be greatly helped by 
a suitable provision of sub-soil drains, and it is 
then called intermittent or downward filtra- 
tion”! In connexion with the land treatment 
of sewage, a table is given on page 194 for the 
purpose of informing the intelligent plumber as 
to the “distance of drains apart” and the 
“depth of drains” in soils of different kinds, 
but we fear that the intelligent plumber will 
learn by bitter experience that a table compiled 
for the farmer is not adapted for the purposes 
of the sanitary engineer. What engineer 
would think of attempting to purify sewage by 
passing it (or rather, trying to pass it) through 
2 ft. 6 in. of “stiff adhesive clay”? Blemishes 
like these detract somewhat from the value 
of the book, but nevertheless it can be recom- 
mended as, on the whole, an excellent guide 
for the young sanitary engineer. 





The Sanitary Inspection Note-book. For Sani- 
tary Engineers and Surveyors and Inspectors 
of Nuisances. Compiled by G. J. G. JENSEN, 
C.E. Issued by the Sanitary Publishing 
Company. 

THIs is a conveniently-arranged pocket-book 
for noting the results of a sanitary inspection. 
Three leaves are supplied for each case, with a 
heading for date and place, followed by ruled 
divisions for notes on “ Outfall of Drainage,” 
“Tnspection Chambers,’ ‘“ Disconnecting 
Trap,” &c., concluding with a wider space for 
general remarks. This fills two leaves or four 
pages of the pocket-book, ending with a cross- 
column for entering expenses, and the third 
leaf is ruled on both sides in squares, for 
sketches. This latter would be better if the size 
of the squares represented one of the usual 
divisions of an inch, so as at once to give a 
scale to the sketch. That is the real object of 
square-ruled paper of this kind, and here the 
divisions represent no simple fraction of an 
inch. This should be amended in future 
issues. 





The Builder's “Where Is It?” A Compre- 
hensive Index of Specialities in the Building 
Trade. Compiled and Published by Geo. M. 
Callender & Co. 

THIs is a small and very simple but useful 

index of the addresses of manufacturers or 

vendors of various materials and patents used 
in building, the trade names of which often 
give no indication of the real maker’s or 
vendor’s name. The list of names of materials 

&c., is given in one section of the book, each 

with a number after it. A reference to the 

same number in the other section of the index 
gives the address of the maker or the shop 
whence it can be procured. 

We often have questions addressed to us as 

to where some article named can be procured ; 

and this index seems likely to be useful in 





giving that kind of information. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE SANITARY INSPECTION NOTE-ROOK. Com- 
piled by G. J. G. Jensen, C.E. (Sanitary Publishing 
Company.) 





The Student's Column, 


ROADS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE. 
PART I.—MATERIALS. 
Introduction, 


A) N the following series of articles it is 
mi proposed to deal with the subject of 
fee) §=roads in a manner which will be at 
once both progressive and exhaustive—pro- 
gressive, that is to say,so far as to suit the 
requirements of the road student, and exhaus- 
tive so far as the limits of these articles permit. 
For this purpose we shall first consider the 
nature of the materials which are available in 
this country for road construction, their 
mineralogical and chemical nature, as well as 
their relative merits or disadvantages when 
used for this purpose. Having in this way 
gained a fairly comprehensive view of the 
different materials which are employed, we 
shall next proceed to examine the methods 
which should be adopted in the selection 
of the most suitable road _ material. 
Finally, details will be given of the 
methods of road construction, and of the 
best means of securing the maximum efficiency 
of the material selected. The three words in 
italics, viz., materials, selection, and efficiency will, 
therefore, form the keynotes to these articles, 
for in them lies the whole secret of successful 
road-making. Unfortunately, it is not possible 
to use the best materials in every case ; it is 
not even advisable to use always the hardest 
and most durable material for roads of every 
class, without due consideration being given to 
the nature of the traffic and other local cir- 
cumstances. But it is possible to use every 
material to the best advantage. Even inferior 
road stone has its uses. Considerations of cost 
often compel Local Authorities to use a 
road metal which would otherwise be dis- 
carded. To have every road and by-road 
in a district constructed in the best pos- 
sible manner, and of the most suitable 
material, would involve an expenditure which 
would be altogether unjustifiable. But if we 
know the shortcomings of the stone which we 
are compelled by circumstances to use, we can 
often, by suitable construction, so minimise its 
defects that an efficient road will be the result. 
This is one of the great advantages of an accu- 
rate knowledge of the nature and composition 
of all kinds of road material, good, bad, or 
indifferent. In other cases the question of 
expense will not be so important a considera- 
tion. A good road, of the very best quality, 
must, in many cases, be maintained at any 
price. This is more particularly so in the 
case of roads subjected to the heavy traffic 
of a large manufacturing district, where not 
only is it not compulsory to use local material, 
but rather to select the very best road stone 
which can be procured, whatever may be its 
cost. Here, again, an intimate knowledge is 
necessary of the mineralogical composition, 
chemical durability, and mechanical strength 
of road stones, before a correct judgment can 
be formed as to the most suitable of the many 
high-class stones which the country affords. 

It must not be imagined, however, that eco- 
nomy is always to be secured by using the 
cheapest material. Experience has abundantly 
proved that the cost of maintenance is so much 
greater when inferior material is made to carry 
an amount of trafficfor which it is not naturally 
suited, that a distinct saving has often been 
effected by the use of a more costly material. 
The natural result of the recognition of this 
fact has been a growing disposition to use a 
better road material, even at a greater initial 
cost, rather than to continue to employ local 
material of poorer quality. The reason for the 
saving thus effected is to be found in the 
constant labour ‘which must be bestowed on 
roads subjected to heavy traffic, to preserve a 
proper surface, if an unsuitable maierial is used 
in its construction. 

There are, therefore, a great many points for 
consideration in the selection of road stones, 
which we may briefly sum up under the 
following heads :— 

1. Cost, including both the first cost of the 
material and the subsequent cost of main- 


tenance. 











2. Durability, taking into consideration the 
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nature of the traéic to which the road is sub- 
jected. Thus a marine promenade, used 
exclusively for light carriage traffic, requires 
different treatment from a road in the precincts 
of a busy manufacturing town, for the heavy 
traffic of which only the very best material 
and construction would be suitable. 

3. Freedom from natural decay under the 
influence of the weather and other chemical 
conditions prevailing in a road. 

4. Ease of traction and foothold, by which 
not only is economy effected in horse-power, 
but also a more pleasant surface is ensured for 
carriage traffic, 

5. Cleanliness, or freedom from ‘dirt, mud, 
and dust ; a condition which depends to some 
extent upon durability, but also upon other 
considerations to be explained hereafter. 

6. Frecdom from noise. 

7. Uniformity of wear, by which alone can a 
smooth surface be permanently maintained. 

8. Suitability for all gradients. 

9. Appearance, a matter of considerable 
importance in the neighbourhood of pleasure 
resorts. 

A great deal of knowledge can, therefore, be 
put into the scientific study of road materials. 
Chemistry, mineralogy, and geology ll 
contribute their share of this knowledge, while 
many problems involved in the principles of 
road construction require some insight into 
mechanics. All these scientific questions we 
shall endeavour to solve in a simple and 
intelligible manner, but at the same time it 
must be pointed out that the road student will 
derive much assistance from a knowledge of 
the principles of the above-mentioned sciences, 
not only in the identification of rocks and the 
examination of their mineralogical composition 
and durability, but also in the discovery of local 
supplies of road material, which, perhaps, for 
various unknown reasons have been allowed to 
remain neglected. 

The term “ road stone,” strictly speaking, in- 
cludes only those natural inorganic rocks 
which are capable of being used in the con- 
struction of roads or pavements. It does not 
include certain organic materials, such as wood 
or tar, or artificial substances like brick or clay. 
These, however, will be discussed in their turn, 
although for the present we propose to confine 
our attention to road-stone in its more restricted 
sense. There are probably few localities in 
which stone of some kind is not to be found. 
The surface of our earth, as probably even the 
non-geological reader is aware, is carved by 
natural agencies out of the various sediments 
which, from time to time, have been deposited 
one upon the other. These sediments may be soft 
and incoherent, or hard and consolidated by age 
and chemical induration. Even the softest 
rock substance usually contains some hard 
material, the result of natural cementing pro- 
cesses effected by percolating water holding in 
solution various soluble substances. The 
geological names and the order of deposition 
of these sediments are given in the following 
table, which also shows in a general manner 
the geological distribution of the materials 
which are commonly employed as road metal. 
A glance at a geological map of the British 
Isles will show which of these stratified rocks 
form the surface of any particular locality, and 
the nature of the road material which they 
might be expected to contain. 


GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ROAD STONE, 


Recent.—Gravels, shingle, beach flints, brick- 
earths, clays and river-muds for the manufac- 
ture of cement. 

Glacial.—Gravels, brick-earths, drift boulders. 

Pliocene, Miocene, Oligocene, Eocene.—Gravels 
and conglomerates, a few limestones of very 
local occurrence, some indurated sands form- 
ing grey whether sandstones or Sarsen stones ; 
septarian nodules for cement. 

Cretaceous.—Chalk flints, limestones, rag- 
stones, malm rock, ironstone, chert, flagstones. 

Oolite-—Limestone, calcareous grit, flag- 
stones. 

Lias.—Marlstone, hydraulic limestone. 

Trias.—Sandstone, flagstone. 

Permian.—Magnesian limestone, sandstones. 

Carbonifcrous.—Limestone, sandstone, flag- 
stone, chert, whinstone, basalt. 

Devonian. — Limestone, sandstone, elvan, 
granite, flagstone. 

Silurian, — Grits, limestone, felstone, and 
various eruptive rocks. 

Cambrian.—Grits, eruptive rocks. 

Pre-Cambrian.—Eruptive and metamorphic 
rocks. 

In addition to these stratified rocks there are 


other rock masses, resulting from the action of 
the earth’s internal heat, which break in- 
discriminately through the sedimentary strata. 
These have all cooled from a molten state, and 
are therefore called igneous rocks. The crust 
of the earth is made up entirely of these two 
kinds of rocks, each of which affords material 
capable of being used as road stone; but, as 
will presently be seen, the qualifications of the 
igneous rocks for this purpose are usually far 
greater than even the hardest of the sedimen- 
tary rocks, This result follows naturally from 
their mode of origin. Igneous fusion and the 
resulting crystallisation of the molten mass on 
cooling have combined to produce a more 
coherent and intimately blended mass of 
rock than could possibly be produced by 
the cementing together of loose fragmentary 
materials. At first sight this conclusion might 
not appear to be correct, for the sedimentary 
rocks, having in many cases been derived 
from igneous rocks by their decomposition and 
breaking up, might be expected to contain the 
more durable components of the latter. The 
efficiency of a road stone, however, does not 
depend so much upon the durability of its 
ultimate particles as upon the strength of the 
material by which these particles are held to} 
gether. When once the rock is broken down 
into its constituent particles, its value as road 
metal ceases, however durable the fragments 
may individually be. We have to look at some- 
thing more than the chemical composition of the 
separate components aggregated together into 
the rock. We must consider how far the rock is 
capable of resisting mechanical abrasion, its capa- 
bility of resistance to the crushing forces of pres- 
sure and percussion, its power of withstanding 
the disintegrating influences of the weather, its 
capability of binding into a permanently com- 
pact mass in the road, and its general suitability 
to the particular purpose for which it is 
intended. Some rocks, for example, eminently 
suitable in all respects, for use in an ordinary 
macadamised road, are unable to be employed 
as setts for paving on account of their tendency 
to wear to a smooth and slippery surface, upon 
which foothold is difficult or impossible. 

We may conveniently sum up the necessary 
qualifications of a good road stone under the 
following heads :— 


1. Hardness. | Properties requisite inall road 
2. Toughness. stone, whether used for 
3. Durability. | setts or macadam. 

4. Binding Properties—In the case of mac- 
adam only. 


5. Maintenance of a Rough Surface under 
Friction.—In the case of setts only. 


Hardness and toughness are two qualities 
which may be diametrically opposed to one 
another. Some rocks, although extremely 
hard, are yet so brittle that they pulverise 
readily under pressure. Hardness is also often 
conducive to the acquisition of a polished 
surface under the influence of friction, a pro- 
perty which, as we have seen, is fatal to paving 
stones. Durability is a matter which is chiefly 
dependent upon the chemical nature of the 
minerals present. The tendency to decom- 
pose or weather is present in nearly all rocks 
when brought under the oxidising influence of 
air and water. Ina road this tendency is still 
further intensified by the chemical influence 
of decomposing animal excreta. Many rocks, 
which on extraction from the quarry are fresh 
and apparently durable, speedily become soft 
and rotten when exposed to the conditions 
prevailing on an ordinary road. 

We see, therefore, that the question of the 
selection of road stone is one of no little com- 
plexity. On the one hand, we have the local 
considerations already enumerated above, and 
on the other hand we have the quality of the 
stone itself and the extent to which it fulfils 
local requirements. To reconcile these con- 
flicting elements is often impossible, but the 
problem becomes simplified in proportion as 
our knowledge increases of the nature and pro- 
perties of the materials which are employed. 





ADDITIONS TO THE MANOR HOTEL, DATCHET.— 
Some additional bedrooms, bathroom, lavatories, 
and stores underneath, have been made to the 
Manor Hotel, over the gateway leading to the yard. 
The front elevation, which faces the road to the 
station, is constructed in half-timbered work, and 
rough cast, in character with the other portion of 
the hotel. The plans and specification were pre- 
pared by, and carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. John Baker, architect, Slough. The tender 
of Mr. H. D. Bowyer, of Slough, was accepted for 





the carrying out of the work. 








Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 








MODEL BY-LAWS IN RURAL DISTRICTs. 


SIR,—On October 29, 1898, and on many other 
occasions, your paper has voiced the dissatisfaction 
of the profession at the way in whlich the model 
by-laws have been read by the Local Sanitary 
Authorities, especially in country districts. We have 
asked the reporter to send you the result of a case 
this day dismissed by the magistrates, in which the 
Local Sanitary Authorities refused to pass the 
enclosed plans as not being in accordance with 
By-law 61, enclosed. Our client has a piece of 
land in the village of Bawtry with a frontage of 
15 ft. to the main street and 88 ft. to a side street 
on this site. She had a small house facing the main 
street without any back yard, also two insanitary 
cottages without back-yards, and a slaughter-house 
with a little yard at the rear. These insanitary 
buildings we pulled down and extended the first 
block as shown, leaving in the rear an open yard, 
25 ft. by 23 ft.6in. According to their own By- 
law No. 61, 15 ft. only was required in the rear. In 
Court the Sanitary Authority based their refusal to 
pass the plans on the fact that, as the building in 
the side street was 88 ft. in length, this was the 
front, and not the 15 ft. in Main-street. You will 
notice that the front door is in this street, and the 
back-door in the yard at the rear. We may state 
that Bawtry is a village of 250 houses in one main 
street, with fields on either side. We think this 
case points its own moral. ATHRON & BECK. 

Doncaster, June 17. 

P.S.—In the management of this case the 
Authorities suggested that our client could buy the 
portion of the hotel yard and building to give the 
15 ft. in the rear they required. 


—_— ——t 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. DAVID MAXWELL.—The death is announced 
of Mr. David Maxwell, civil engineer. The 
deceased gentleman was born in Dundee, and, 
having served an apprenticeship to the engineering 
professicn in his native town, he, in 1845, proceeded 
to London, and three years later was employed in 
the Portsmouth Dockyard. In 1862 he went to 
Hull as managing engineer to Messrs. Martin, 
Samuelson, & Co., and was for several years 
Waterworks Engineer to the Hull Town Council, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, HAWKESYARD PRIORY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—A new church has recently been 
consecrated at this Priory. The building is of red 
bricks with dressings of Penkridge stone. The main 
entrance is deeply recessed, and moulded, and above 
it is a traceried seven-light window. In the gable 
above is a niche in which stands, underneath a 
canopy, a statue of St. Thomas Aquinas, to whom 
the church is dedicated. This gable is flanked, like 
the one at the east end, by two crocketted pinnacles. 
To the east end is the sacristy, over a portion of 
which is the organ chamber reached by an externa 
octagonal turret containing a bell. There are nine 
bays, divided from each other by stone shafts carry- 
ing the roof principals. Fiftee windows occupy 
the bays on either side of the church. The roof is 
of open timber. The floor space of the church is 
divided into three portions. The first four bays 
from the main west entrance are given up to the 
nave. This part is paved with plain red tiles and 
wood blocks. Beyond this is the choir, extending 
the length of three bays and raised three steps. The 
floor of the choir is laid with tiles. The sanctuary 
occupies the space of the remaining two bays. The 
floor is of glass mosaic. When completed the top 
of the reredos will rise to the level of the springing 
of clearstory windows ; at present only some two- 
thirds of it are finished. The lower portion, to the 
top of the super-altar, is of plain masonry, relieved 
by a gabled piscina and aumbry. Above these, in 
the centre, are the throne and canopy. The organ- 
case, designed by Wren, was originally erected at 
Eton. On the right of the west entrance is the 
chantry chapel, panelled and fan vaulted in stone ; 
the windows are filled with stained glass, designed 
by Hardman. The Lady Chapel is on the opposite 
side, and occupies the space of two bays. The roof 
is panelled in wood, and the altar and reredos are 
of stone. The architect was Mr. E. Goldie. A view 
and plan of the Priory itself will be found in the 
Builder for November 28, 1896. 

CATHOLIC CHAPEL, GREENOCK.—A new Catholic 
chapel is to be erected in Carnock-street and 
Dellingburn-street, Greenock. The contracts have 
just been let as follows :—Mason and brick work, 
Messrs. R. Aitkenhead & Sons, Greenock ; joiner 
work, Messrs, Allan & Baxter, Glasgow; slating, 
Messrs. D. Phillips & Sons, Greenock; plumbing 
Mr. J. S. Barclay, Greenock ; plastering, Mr. Jas. 
M‘Creadie, Greenock ; tile work, Messrs. Kean & 
Wardrop, Glasgow ; painting, Mr. Robert Mathie- 
son, Greenock ; heating, Messrs. Guthrie & Wells, 
Glasgow. The building, which is to be Gothic in 
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See Letter on “ Model By-laws in Rural Districts.” 





design, is to be of red sandstone from Dumfries 
Quarries, while the stonework inside will be from 
the Pruden Quarries. The cost will be about 
12,000/. Messrs. Pugin, London, are the architects, 
and Mr. J. Holms Sharp, Glasgow, is the measurer. 

MISSION ROOM AND PARISH HOUSE, LEEDS.—A 
new mission room and parish house have just been 
opened in Leeds in. connexion with All Souls’ 
Church. Messrs. Perkins & Bulmer were the 
architects, and the contractor was Mr. T. Hannam. 

UNITARIAN CHURCH, SEFTON PARK, LIVERPOOL. 
—A new Unitarian church has just been opened in 
Ullet-road, Sefton Park. The new building, which 
will accommodate 440 persons, and has been built 
of Runcorn stone and Ruabon bricks lined internally 
with Runcorn stone, consists of nave, chancel, 
organ-chamber, and a hall which will be used asa 
Sunday school. At the opening on the 18th ult.a 
memorial tablet, which will occupy a position in the 
western porch, was unveiled. The work has been 
carried out by the following firms :—Messrs. Earp 
& Hobbs, carving work in stone and some of the 
woodwork ; Messrs. Hatch & Sons, oak work; Mr. 
H. H. Martyn, of Cheltenham, the carved oak panel 
in reredos ; Mr. Gerald Moira, decorative work in 
vestries and hall; Mr. Geo. Wragge, the iron 
railings and gates. The stained glass windows have 
been executed by Messrs. William Morris & Co., 
from designs by the late Sir E. Burne-Jones, and the 
organ has been built by Messrs. Hill & Sons. The 
general contractors were Messrs. Tomkinson & 
Son, and the clerk of works was Mr. J. Clydesdale. 
Messrs. Worthington & Son were the architects. 
The cost has been about 25,0001. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, CLONAKENNY, IRELAND.— 
Clonakenny (Co. Tipperary) Catholic Church (St. 
Brigid’s) was dedicated recently. The West front 
of -the building has a deeply-recessed doorway. 
Two double-light windows and a rose window are 
over this, the whole terminating in a gable belfry, 
On the south side is a porch opening into the 
sanctuary. The sacristy is on the south side. The 
nave is 80 ft. by 30ft. The architect was Mr. W. G. 
Doolin, M.A., of Dublin, and the builder was Mr. 
John Sisk, of Cork. 

CHURCH, ABERTILLERY.—The new church at 
Abertillery was recently consecrated by the Bishop 
of the Diocese. The style is Late Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, and the building willaccommodate 750 persons. 
The walls are of local stone, with Bath stone dress- 
ings, and the interior, including the arcade, is of 
buff Ebbw Vale bricks, with Bath stone caps, base, 
&c. Mr. A. P, Williams, Abertillery, was the 
builder, whilst Mr. C. B. Fowler, Cardiff, was the 
architect. The height from floor to apex of roof is 
54 ft. 6in. 

THE PROPOSED RESTORATION OF WREXHAM 
PARISH CHURCH. — A special vestry meeting was 
held in the aisle of the Parish Church on the 23rd 
ult. for the purpose of considering the report of the 
architect, Mr. Henry Allen Prothero, on the resto- 
ration of the church. The estimated cost of the 
necessary repairs is 5,000. 

KILLALOE CATHEDRAL.—Tenders are now being 
sought for to further restore this ancient cathedral 
by raising the tower to its original height, according 
to plans and specifications prepared by Mr. Fuller, 
This restoration is necessary to erect the peal of 
bells subscribed for as a memorial to the late Bishop 
Chester, through whose exertions the old cathedral 


was so much restored a few years ago. Also it is 
intended to place in this new portion of the tower a 
clock, a memorial to the late. Bishop Wynne.—Irish 
Times. 

BaPTIST SCHOOL, BARNSLEY.—The laying of the 
foundation-stone of new schools and class-rooms at 
Pitt-street West took place on the r5thinst. The 
plans were prepared by Messrs. Senior & Clegg. 
The schools will accommodate 500 scholars. A 
chapel is included in the scheme. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, NETTLEHAM, NEAR LINCOLN. 
—The memorial stones of anew Wesleyan chapel 
at Nettleham were laid on the 21st ult. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. W. Mortimer & Son, of Lincoln, 
and the contractor is Mr. R. Mawer, of Louth. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, DUBLIN.—The North William- 
street Public Library will shortly be completed. 
The City Architect, Mr. C. J. McCarthy, prepared 
the plans, which are being carried out by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. J. Pemberton & Son, Mr. Kerr 
acting as clerk of works. 

BUILDINGS ON THE CHRIST CHURCH SITE, BIR 
MINGHAM.—The buildings which will be erected on 
the site of Christ Church will consist of three dis- 
tinct blocks, with entrances from New-street, Col- 
more-row, and Waterloo-street. The ground floor 
in Waterloo-street and Christ Church-passage will 
be available for offices as well as the upper floors, of 
which there are four. In the Colmore-row block, 


of tenants, will be arranged on either side of the 
central office entrance. Each shop will be provided 
with basements and sub-basements, with pavement 
lights. There will be six suites of rooms on the 
ground floor in Christ Church-passage, and over the 
shops will be ninety-four offices. Strong rooms and 
separate lavatories will be let with most of the self- 
contained suites. Each block will be provided with 
a separate staircase and electric passenger lifts ; and 
in each, on the fifth floor, there will be accommoda- 
tion for caretakers. The stone work to the top of 
the shops will be of Darley Dale, with red granite 
pilasters ; and the remainder of the frontage will be 
executed in Bath stone from the Monks Park 
Quarries, The circular front facing Paradise-street 
will be surmounted by a dome, and there will also 
be stone bay windows in the principal elevations. 
In Waterloo-street the structure will harmonise in 
general character with the buildings in Colmore- 
row. The entire work will be carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Essex, Nicol, and Good- 
man, architects, of Birmingham. Messrs. Barnsley 
& Son are the contractors. 

HOLIDAY HOME, CLACTON.—A Holiday Home 
for children was opened at Clacton-on-Sea recently. 
The new building is of red brick, relieved by white 
painted verandahs. It stands at the extreme end of 
the Marine front, in about two acres of ground. 
The house was designed by the late Mr. Chas. Bell, 
of London. The contractors were Messrs, Ham- 
mond & Co., of Romford, and the work kas been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. T. A, 
Cressy, architect, of Clacton-on-Sea. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, HENLEY.—The founda- 
tion-stones of the new Municipal buildings, which 
are in course of erection on the site of the old Town 
Hall, were laid on the 9th inst. The new buildings 
will be in the Renaissance style. The materials 
being used are red brick facings, with dressings of 





| Bath stone, and the roofs are to be covered with 





four shops, varying in width to suit the requirements [ 


Colley-Weston stone slates. The whole of the floors 
will be fire-proof. There will be a basement, a 
ground and nrst floor for municipal offices, a 
Council Chamber, and a hall for public meetings, 
&c., with a mezzanine floor. The total measure- 
ment of the buildings when finished will by 100 ft. 
by 44ft. The architect is Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
whose designs were selected in a limited com- 
petition. Mr. McCarthy E. Fitt, of Reading, is 
erecting the building tor the contract price of 
10,1322. 

OFFICES, CARDIFF.—New offices have just been 
opened in Mount Stuart-square by Messrs. John Cory 
& Sons, Limited. In order to provide additional 
accommodation, three houses were acquired at the 
northern end of Mount Stuart-square, adjoining the 
old Bethel Chapel, and on the site thus secured 
buildings have been erected, having a frontage of 
70 ft. to the square and 40 ft. to James-street. Mr. 
H. Tudor Thornley prepared the plans, the design 
being Renaissance in style. The basement is 
occupied by the heating apparatus and store-room. 
On the ground floor are situated the cashier’s and 
general offices, telephone-room, and the steamer 
brokerage insurance, coal, and foreign departments, 
with private rooms. The first floor is devoted to 
suites of offices for the principals and their clerks, 
with a board-room. On the second floor are the 
offices of the accountants, superintendent engineer, 
head book-keeper, and overlookers, whilst on the 
floor above are rooms for a caretaker and a model 
room, where the models of the various steamers 
owned by the firm are displayed around the walls. 
The whole of the internal fittings are of teak, and 
the building is heated throughout by patent American 
radiators. The total cost of the structure was about 
6,0001., the contractors being Messrs. E. Turner & 
Sons, Cardiff. 

REFRESHMENT KIOSK IN BUXTON GARDENS, 
DERBYSHIRE.—A new refreshment kiosk has been 
erected between the River Wye and the Terrace in 
these gardens. The building has been erected from 
the designs of the architect to the company, Mr. W. 
R. Bryden. Messrs. Hughes and Sterling, of Bootle, 
‘were the contractors for the superstructure, the 
foundations being put in by the company's 
workmen. 

CREAMERY, HUNTLY, ABERDEEN.—A creamery is 
‘being erected at Huntly from the designs of Mr, 
M‘Farlane, architect, Stranraer. The contractors 
‘are :—Mason, Mr. Robert Mitchell; carpenter, 
Provost Pirie; slater, Mr. Thomas Henderson ; 
‘plasterer, Mr. Wm. Rust; and plumber, Mr. John 
Wilson—all of Huntly, The Dairy Supply Company 
‘are providing the machinery, and the Linde British 
Refrigerating Company the cooling plant. 

BOARD SCHOOL BATHS.—The Managers of the 
‘School Board for London are about to erect swim- 
ming baths in connexion with the Hugh Myddleton 
Schools, Finsbury, and with those at Marlborough- 
street, Blackfriars-road, and Lyham-road, Brixton. 
The swimming pool at the latter will be 50 ft. by 
| 20 ft., 2 ft. gin. deep at one end and 5 ft. 6in. at the 
‘other, lined with white glazed bricks. The baths 
' will be built from the designs of Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
the Architect to the Board. 

ADDITIONS TO FORTESCUE HOUSE, TWICKENHAM. 
-—A new wing has just been opened at Fortescue 
iHouse. The new building, which comprises dining- 
| room, workshops, dormitory, &c., in connexion with 
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the children’s home, has been built by Mr. Nye, of 
Ealing, from the designs of Mr. Hammond, at a cost 
of 1,500/. 

RACE STANDS, CHESTER.—The Chester Race 
Company are erecting new stands. In front of 
the saloon, which is about 80 ft. in length, will 
be a covered promenade, which will be reached 
from the course by a broad flight of steps. 
Below the saloon will be dining-rooms, kitchens, 
telegraph office, stewards’ private rooms, and offices 
for the secretary, clerks, directors, &c., and behind 
it will be ladies’ retiring-rooms, a refreshment bar, 


&c. The main entrance will be on the ground 
level at the end of the old carriage drive. The 
stand will cover an area of 140 ft. by Go ft. The 


walls of the building will be built of best Ruabon 
bricks and the roofs covered with red Ruabon tiles. 
Over the covered promenade, which will be roo ft. 
long, will be an open balustrade. Immediately 
adjoining the County Club stand will be Tattersall’s 
stand, which will be 92 ft. in length and about 35 ft. 
in breadth. It will be supported on iron columns, 
and roofed with red tiles, and the front will, like the 
County stand, be in the half-timbered style. 
In this stand also there will be a _ dining- 
room and refreshment bar on the level. 
Separated from Tattersall’s stand by an exit passage 
is the grand stand. Its architectural features will 
be in keeping with the other stands, and it will 
occupy a space 80 ft. long by 35 ft. wide. The 
architects are Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, of 
Manchester. The contractors are Messrs. Parker 
Bros., of Chester; and Mr. Joseph Davison, of 
Manchester, is the clerk of works. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, WELLINGBOROUGH.—Plans, 
prepared by Messrs. Sharman & Archer, have been 
selected for the erection of a cottage hospital at 
Wellingborough. 

CONVALESCENT HOME, HERNE Bay. — The 
foundation-stone of a convalescent home for railway 
men has just been laid at Herne Bay. The architect 
is Mr. A. Saxon Snell. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, SUNDERLAND.—On the 
21st ult. new co-operative premises were opened in 
Sunderland, The new wing has a frontage of 406ft., 
and is 121 ft. in length. The various departments of 
general drapery, millinery, furniture, and carpet, 
and tailoring are arranged on three floors. The pre- 
mises are lighted with electricity. The whole of the 
works have been designed by the society’s archi- 
tects, Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, and executed 
chiefly by the society’s own workmen. 

PARISH ROOM, COI-CHESTER.—The foundation- 
stone has just been laid of a parish-room at the 
corner of Rawstorn and Papillon roads. The 
architect is Mr. J. W. Start, and Mr. F. Dupont is 
the contractor. 

NEW REFUSE DESTRUCTOR AT HARTLEPOOL.— 
On the 21st ult., at Hartlepool, the Mayor (Alder- 
man Horsley) laid the foundation-stone of a refuse 
destructor and sanitary depot which is being erected 
on the site of the old glass works. The destructor, 
it is expected, will also be used to generate heat for 
the scheme of lighting the town by electricity, 
which is at present under consideration. The con- 
tract for the buildings, which are being erected in 
accordance with plans and designs prepared by Mr. 
Crummack, the Borough Surveyor, is in the hands 
of Mr. R. J. Marshall, Hartlepool, whose tender 
amounts to 2,700]. Messrs. Goddard, Massey, & 
Warner are the contractors for the plant, the amount 
of their tender being 2,3752. The total cost is esti- 
mated at 6,o00l. 

THE PROPOSED NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
BIRMINGHAM.—At a meeting of the General Pur- 
poses Committee of the Birmingham City Council, 
held on the roth ult., the question of the new Muni- 
cipal Buildings came up for consideration. The 
sub-committee appointed to consider how the land 
acquired can be laid out to the best advantage, 
presented a report, in which it was stated that 
communications had been invited from all the com- 
mittees of the Council with regard to the accom- 
modation they would be likely to require in the 
near future. The replies had been carefully consi- 
dered, togetherjwith several suggestions received from 
outside bodies, including one for the establishment 
of a natural history museum. The sub-committee 
recommended that a new building should be erected 
for the accommodation of the Health Department 
and the Water Department, with an art-gallery on 
the first floor, and intimated that they were not 
prepared to recommend the allotment of any land 
for a natural history museum at present. It is 
suggested in the report that all other committees 
requiring additional accommodation will be able to 
secure it in the space vacated by the Health Depart- 
ment. The sub-committee propose to consult an 
architect at once as to the land which should 
be appropriated in the first instance, and as to 
the means by which the new building is to be 
connected with those already existing. They will 
then bring their propositions forward. It is under- 
stood that the architect to be consulted will be 
chosen with a view to his acting as assessor in any 
competition which may take place between other 
architects in the matter of plans for the new build- 
ings.—Birmingham Gazette. 

BEDFORD COUNTY HOsPITAL.—This building was 
opened on the 21st ult. by the Duke of Bedford. 
The back of the central administration block abuts 
upon a corridor extending right and left. Branching 


for the patients, while at its end on the right is the 
chapel. Separate from the main building to the left 
is the out-patient department, while to the right is 
the nursing home. Behind is a block of isolation 
wards and the old laundry and mortuary, which will 
continue to be used. Two of the pavilions are two- 
story buildings, and each hasits own coal store. On 
the left of the pavilions, on entering, is a separate 
ward, on the right a larder and linen room; further 
on is the nurses’ kitchen or duty-room, and on the 
opposite side a convalescent or day room, serving 
both for upstairs and downstairs wards. The main 
ward is for sixteen patients. At the far end of 
this ward is the bath-room on one side 
and the sanitary arrangements on the other, 
and between them is an open verandah, to which 
the patients have access, and where they can sit or 
lie in the open air. The length of the principal 
wards is 69 ft., the breadth 27 ft., and the height 
13ft. The warming is by means of two double 
Shoreland Faience stoves, with air inlets and 
descending flues. Hot-water pipes also are arranged 
round the walls, and fresh air inlets are placed at 
the level of the floor. In all the wards the walls 
have a dado of green glazed bricks, above which in 
the general wards is Parian cement. But in the 
children’s ward the upper part is entirely lined with 
tiles, and, between the windows, with painted panels 
in faience illustrating old nursery rhymes and tales, 
All these, as well as the tiling in the operating- 
room, are by Messrs. Simpson & Son, London. The 
children’s pavilion is of one story only. The 
nurses’ home stands quite separate from the hospital. 
On its two floors it provides accommodation for 
eighteen nurses and sisters, each of whom has a 
separate bedroom. The cost of the hospital is 
38,000/., which provides for ninety patients, but the 
plan is drawn for future extension so as to accom- 
modate about forty more. The architect was Mr. 
P. H. Adams; the contractors were Messrs. 
Kerridge & Shaw, of Cambridge; the carvings in 
the chapel are by Mr. S, W. Elmes, of London; the 
hot-water and heating apparatus are by Messrs. 
Rosser & Russell, of London; many of the ward 
appliances are by Messrs. Maw, Son, & Thompson ; 
and all the baths, lavatory basins, &c., are of 
Farnley ware. 

LIVERPOOL STOCK EXCHANGE.—A _ block © of 
buildings has been erected by the Liverpool Stock 
Exchange, at the corner of Dale-street and 
Exchange-street East. Light and ventilation were 
very much in demand in the old building, but to 
obtain either was impossible, while a front to 
Exchange-street East could not be acquired. 
Fifteen years ago efforts were made to purchase 
land upon which two shops stood, and which would 
have afforded the desired relief, but it could not be 
sold until a beneficiary came of age. Three years 
ago this necessary land was acquired, but only at 
a cost of something like 240/. per square yard. 
Messrs. Grayson & Ould, architects, of Liverpool, 
were entrusted with the task of making the Stock 
Exchange lighter and moreairy. Hemmed in on every 
side, there was no room for expansion, and the space 
available had to be utilised to the best possible advan- 
tage. The buildings are of red sandstone and Portland 
stone. Though the outer walls are new and dif- 
ferent, the Stock Exchange is the same—secluded 
and hidden from public view. Two large windows 
in Exchange-street East let the light of day into the 
“room.” Over these windows there is a cornice 
and carved frieze. Two side windows light the 
members’ private rooms. The Dale-street entrance 
has been abolished, and instead of it there are now 
two entrances from Exchange-street East. Above 
each is a carved panel, designed by Mr. E. Griffiths, 
sculptor, of Liverpool. Inside, the room is practi- 
cally the same as before, but there are new adjuncts 
—large vestibule, secretary’s office, telephone and 
telegraph rooms, clearing-room, and reading-rooms. 
—Liverpool Post. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, EASTBOURNE.—New print- 
ing offices for the Eastbourne Chronicle have just 
been completed in South-street, at a short distance 
from the Town-hall. Mr. C. Crisford, of East- 
bourne, was the architect, and Messrs. Miller & 
Selmes, of the same town, were the builders. The 
buildings, which have cost about 7,000l., have been 
fitted with Messrs. Waygood’s lifts for the type- 
formes, &c. 

RESTAURANT, PERTH. — The extensions and 
alterations to the Windsor Restaurant, in St. John’s- 
street, are now completed. The work was designed 
by Messrs. James Smart & Son, architects, of Perth, 
and was carried out under their superintendence by 
the following contractors :—Masonry, Mr. Kerrigan; 
joinery, Messrs. Stewart & M‘Farlane ; plumbing, 
Messrs. Frew, Watson, & Co.; plastering, Mr. 
Alexander M‘Ritchie, Dundee; slating, Mr. James 
Buchan ; iron work, Mr. George Barker ; wrought- 
iron work, Messrs. Jones & Willes, Birmingham ; 
electric light, Messrs. Lowdon Brothers, Dundee, 
and glazing, Mr. Alexander Maconachie. 

ASSURANCE OFFICES, BRISTOL.—New offices for 
the Star Life Assurance Society are shortly to be 
erected in St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol. The 
designs are by Mr. Arthur Blomfield Jackson, of 
London. su 

BUSINESS PREMISES, IPSWICH.—Extensive altera- 
tions have been carried out at the premises of 
Messrs. G. Wootton & Son, in Tavern-street. The 
architects were Messrs. Eade & Johns, of Ipswich, 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, NORWICH.—The premises 
of Mr. W. B. Rutland, in Davey-place, have been 
extended. Ona site at the rear a four-story 
factory has been erected, while the retail shop has 
been enlarged, and fitted with a double front of 
plate glass. The work has been carried out by 
Messsrs Scarles Bros.,from the designs of Mr. A. C, 
Havers. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, THAMES DITTON.— 
The foundation stone has just been laid of this 
building. The building adjoins the old church in 
School-road, and will seat 250 persons. When 
completed, the former place of worship can be 
given up to Sunday school purposes and meetings. 
Mr. W. H. Woodroffe prepared the plans, and. 
Messrs. Wheatley & Sons, of East Molesey, are 
carrying them out at an estimated cost of close on 
2,0002. 

THE ASYLUM FOR BRECON AND RADNOR.—It is 
stated that Mr. Watkin Williams, builder, Ponty- 
pridd, has secured the contract for the erection of 
an asylum near Talgarth for Brecon and Radnor 
counties. Accommodation is to be provided for 
about 700 inmates, and, as the administrative 
arrangements have to be “housed” in the buildings, 
the institution will be a large one, the contract, 
amounting to about 120,000]. The architect is Mr. 
Giles, of the firm of Messrs. Giles, Trollop, & Gough, 
London. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, WELLINGBOROUGH.—The 
plans for a cottage hospital, which have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Sharman & Archer, were approved 
at a meeting of the Hospital Committee. The build- 
ing will be erected on a site on the Doddington- 
road. 

BANK PREMISES, BRIDLINGTON QUAY. — The 
rebuilding of the premises of the York City and 
County Banking Company, Limited, in Queen-street, 
has just been completed. The building comprises, 
in the basement, large strong rooms, fitted with 
steel doors, with separate staircase from the bank ; 
and on the ground floor large banking-room, wait- 
ing-room, manager’s rooms, lavatories, &c., and a 
separate entrance staircase to the manager’s house, 
which occupies the two upper floors. The ground- 
floor story is entirely of stone, with circular arches 
and columns. The upper portion of the building is 
built of thin bright red sand stock bricks and stone 
dressings. The building and fittings are from the 
designs of Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, architects, 
of York, who have directed the carrying out of the 
work by the following contractors:—Brick and 
stonework :—Messrs. J. & T. Biscomb, York; car- 
penter and joiner, Mr. W. Bellerby, York ; slater, 
Mr. W. Dodgson, Bridlington ; plasterers, ‘Messrs. 
A. & S. Wheater, Calverley; plumber and glazier, 
Mr. J. Londley, Leeds ; painter, Mr. J. E. Garland, 
Bridlington. Messrs. Marsh, Jones, & Cribb, of 
Leeds, have fitted up the banking-room, and ‘the 
whole of the work has been done under the super- 
vision of Mr. T. Carse, clerk of the works. 

BANK PREMISES, SCARBOROUGH, —- Messrs. 
Beckett & Co. have just opened a branch bank 
in St. Nicholas-street, Scarborough. Some time ago 
they purchased the property adjoining the Town 
Hall, and extensive rebuilding has been carried out 
from designs by Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, archi- 
tects, of York, the contractors for the structural 
work being Messrs Irwin & Sons, and for the 
fittings Messrs. Marsh, Jones, Cribb, & Co., both of 
Leeds. The strong-room is on the same floor as 
the banking-room, and is fitted with one of Milner’s 
doors. On the under-ground floor is accommoda- 
tion for the clerical statt. The upper portion of the 
premises is arranged as a house for the manager. 
The front elevation of the bank is faced with 
polished Aberdeen granite. The building is fitted 
with electric light, executed by Messrs. Walker & 
Hutton, of Scarborough. 

HOTEL, TINTAGEL, CORNWALL.—A new hotel, 
named after King Arthur’s Castle, has been erected 
on a site overlooking the old castle ruins. The 
builder was Mr. Carkeek, of Redruth, and the archi- 
tect was Mr. S. Trevail, of Truro. The cost, 
including the furnishing, has been about 25,000/. 

SCHOOLS, BATH.— The corner-stone was laid 
recently of the new schools for girls and infants 
which are being erected in the Dolemeads. The 
schools are at the rear of Queen’s-place, Pulteney- 
road, and provide for 450 children. Messrs. Browne 
& Gill are the architects, and Messrs. J. Howard & 
Son the contractors. 

CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, SOUTH SHIELDS.—On 
the 24th ult., the new stores erected in Frederick- 
street, by the Tyne Dock Industrial Co-operative 
Society, Limited, were opened. . The premises have 
cost about 6,000/. The architects were Messrs. T. A. 
Page & Son, the contractor having been Mr. James 
Young. 

NEW PREMISES, CRIPPLEGATE FIRE AREA.—No. 
19, 21, and 23, Jewin-crescent are now in course of 
re-erection by Messrs. J. Simpson & Son from 
the designs of Mr.’ Benjamin Tabberer. All the 
floors and roofs are constructed of iron and con- 
crete, the iron girders and columns being protected 
by asbestic and other fireproof plaster. The stairs 
are built of artificial stone, and the staircases are 
enclosed by gin. partitions of white glazed bricks. 
The walls behind the back areas are hung with 
white enamel tiles. Where wood is indispensable, 
as for doors, shop fronts, and window frames, teak 
has been used, In the front elevation the principal 
piers on the ground and first floor are faced with 
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Farnley glazed bricks, the lower portion being 
brown, and the upper a blue grey. The remainder 
of the front is constructed of Imperial stone and 
red Fletton bricks. 

NEW BANKS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—A branch 
bank in Elswick-road has just been opened. The 
building comprises bank, manager’s room, strong- 
rooms, and manager’s house of ten rooms. The 
bank and manager’s room are fitted up in oak and 
the walls finished in Albino cement. The general 
contractors were Messrs. J. & W Lowry, of New- 
castle, the fireproof and wood block floors were by 
Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co., of Westminster, and 
the strong-room doors by Messrs. Milner & Co. 
Another branch at the Cattle Market has been 
rebuilt and recently opened. It comprises bank, 
manager’s room, strong-rooms, and six rooms for 
offices. The buildings were erected by Mr. W. C. 
Tyrie, contractor, ot Gateshead, and the strong- 
room doors supplied by Chatwood’s Safe and Lock 
Company, Limited. The buildings have been 
designed by Mr. John W. Dyson, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, architect for Messrs. Lambton & Co, bankers. 

NEW PosT OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANK, KENSING- 
TON.—This building, the foundation stone of which 
was laid by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on Satur- 
day last, is to take the place of the existing Savings’ 
Bank in the City. Owing to the enormous growth 
of the business, the present building, which has been 
twice enlarged during the last ten years, is much 
too small, and cannot be further enlarged except at 
very great expense, The building to be erected at 
present will have an area of 46,700 ft., and will 
accommodate upwards of 4,ooo clerks, but provision 
for extensions to accommodate -3,o00 additional 
clerks has been made. The structure will consist 
of two main blocks, each 320 ft. long, con- 
nected by two transverse blocks enclosing a 
large central courtyard. The basement will be 
half sunk, and reached at the back by an in- 
clined road, and there will also be a ground 
and four upper floors, The central courtyard 
will be approached by a triple-arched gateway, 
under which will be the two principal entrances. 
The gateway will be boldly treated with rusticated 
columns. It will be flanked by towers rising to a 
height of 132 ft., and projecting considerably from 
the face of the wall, while at the ends of the eleva- 
tion there will be large projecting wings. The 
general character will be Renaissance with mul- 
lioned windows, the architectural features being of 
stone with red brick filling. A great feature wi!l be 
the large size of the rooms, many of them being the 
whole length of the building—viz., 320 ft—and 
47 ft. in width. The basement will be occupied 
principally by stores, strong-rooms, and the 
printing shops. The ground, first, second, and 
third floors will be occupied by offices, and 
the fourth by the dining-rooms and kitchens, 
which are very extensive. The front part 
of the building will be occupied by the male 
staff, and the rear by the female staff. The con- 
struction throughout will be fireproof, the floors 
being of rolled steel joists embedded in breeze con- 
crete, and finished with wood blocks in the rooms, 
and tiles in the corridors. The roof will be similar 
in construction and asphalted. Much of the interior 
will be lined with glazed bricks of various tints. 
Electric passenger and goods lifts will be provided 
in connexion with each staircase. The engine and 
boiler rooms, with the electric light and power 
plant, will be in a separate building at the back, and 
the exhaust steam will be utilised for heating pur- 
poses. The architect is Mr. Henry Tanner, and the 
contractors for the foundations, the only contract at 
present let, are Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of 
Rugby. 

ROYAL HOTEL, WEYMOUTH.—In our brief ac- 
count of the new Royal Hotel, Weymouth, on the 
3rd ult., we omitted to state that the lifts were sup- 
plied by Messrs Archibald Smith & Stevens, of 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


RAILWAY BRIDGE, IPSWICH.—The old iron girder 
bridge of the Great Eastern Railway, across the 
Norwich-road, Ipswich, was replaced by a new 
bridge, having trough girders, on the 18th ult. The 
work was performed in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, so as not to interfere with the traffic of the line. 
Messrs. Butler & Co., of Stanningley Ironworks, 
near Leeds, were the engineers. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL, WHITWICK, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
—On the 15th ult. a Local Government Board 
inquiry was held at the Coalvill Council Chamber 
by Col. J. S. Marsh, R.E., relative to the application 
of the Coalvill Urban District Council for sanction 
to borrow 16,142I. for the purpose of sewage disposal 
r Whitwick. The engineers are Messrs. Everard & 
ick, 

WATERWORKS, SOUTHBOROUGH, KENT.—A Local 
Government Board inquiry was held recently at the 
District Council offices, Southborough, into an appli- 
cation by the Council for sanction to borrow 4,600). 
for the construction of new waterworks. The in- 
quiry was conducted by Mr. F. H. Tullock. Mr. 
Hodgson, the engineer, explained the details of the 
scheme ; and Mr. Harmer, the surveyor, also gave 
evidence. 

GAS- AND WATER- WORKS, BARRY.—Mr. W. O. E. 
Meade-King, Inspector to the Local Government 
Board, held a public inquiry at the gas and water 


offices, Barry Dock, recently, respecting applications 
made by the Barry Urban District Council, for 
power to! borrow 16,000/. for purposes of their gas 
undertaking, 9,270l. for their waterworks, and 2,825/. 
for private street improvements. Mr. F. M. Harris, 
the general manager of the gas and waterworks, 
and Mr. E. W. Waite, the waterworks engineer, 
gave evidence as to the several prospective under- 
takings. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


CHANCEL DECORATION, ST. COLUMBA’S CHURCH, 
KNOCK, I[RELAND.—A memorial to. Mr. Thomas 
Valentine, J.P., in St. Columba’s Church, Knock, 
was unveiled recently by the Bishop of Down and 
Connor and Dromore. The memorial consists of 
chancel decorations in encaustic tiles and mosaic, 
with red Cork marble steps to the chancel. The 
tiles are arranged in panels, with Celtic ornamenta- 
tion. Mr. S. P. Close was the architect, while the 
work was carried out by Messrs. Craven, Dunnill, 
& Co., of Jackfield, Shropshire, and Messrs. Robin- 
son & Sons, of Belfast. Messrs. John Courtney & 
Co., Belfast, the builders of the church, also bore a 
hand in the execution of the memorial, and the 
brass tablet was engraved by Mr. William Coates, 

STAINED GLASs WINDOWS, FREE CHURCH, INVER- 
BROTHOCK, FORFAR.—Three memorial stained- 
glass windows have just been placed in the apse of 
this church. The windows were executed by 
Messrs, William Pearce, Limited, Birmingham, and 
Mr. D. J. Scott, Brothock Bridge; fixed the windows 
in the building. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Messrs. W. & J. R. Freeman, stone and granite 
merchants, have removed their offices from No. 64 
to No. 57, Millbank-street, -S.W. The Lift and 
Hoist Company have made extensive altera- 
tions at Premier Ironworks, Deptford, to which 
address their offices are now removed. As we 
stated last week, the partnership between Mr. 
Henry Spalding and Mr. A. W. S. Cross, prac- 
tising as architects under the style of “ Spalding 
& Cross,” has been dissolved by effluxion of 
time. Mr. Spalding has taken into partnership his 
son, Mr. Reginald H. Spalding, and the business of 
the firm will be carried on at the same address 
under the style of “Spalding & Spalding.” 

THE BLUE-COAT SCHOOL, WESTMINSTER.—Plans 
and designs for the enlargement of the school 
buildings in Caxton-street, for the Vestry of 
St. Margaret and St. John, have been prepared by 
Messrs. Beazley & Burrows. In our issue of 
July 16, 1898, we published two views, by Mr. W. 
Curtis Green, of the old school-house, which some 
say was designed by Wren, accompanied by a brief 
history of the charity, on behalf of which the 
Charity Commissioners had made a scheme for the 
sale of the site and buildings to the vestry fora sum 
not to be less than 9,500/. The boys’ school, 
established by William Greene, brewer, was built 
in 1709; the girls’ school and the master’s house, 
adjacent, were built in 1868. 

OPEN SPACES.—The Islington and Clerkenwell 
Vestries seek to acquire the triangular plot of 
ground at the junction of City and Goswell roads, 
popularly known as “Jack Placket’s Common,” 
which of late years has been enclosed within a 
hoarding and used as a builder’s yard. The ground, 
covering 5,120 ft. superficial, takes its name, it is 
said, from-being the spot of execution of sentence, 
July 28, 1762, upon Jack Placket, a highwayman— 
teste Lewis’s “ History of Islington.”--The purchase 
of Dollis Hill Park (98 acres) at Willesden, for 
50,0001., seems now to be assured, as an outstanding 
amount of about 2,500/. has, we read, been 
guaranteed by certain persons who are unwilling 
that the project should be relinquished.—The 
London Playing Fields Committee, who have 
just changed their name to that of the London 
Playing Fields Society, with the Hon. C. Chandos 
Leigh, Q.C., as chairman, announced at their 
last meeting that only gool. yet is needed to 
complete the purchase moneys of the Prince 
George’s Ground, about twenty-five acres at 
Raynes Park, for which the reduced price of 9,400l. 
was paid six months ago.—Sitting in the Consistory 
Court of London, Dr. Tristram, Q.C., Chancellor of 
the Diocese, has agreed to the issue of a faculty for 
the construction of a covered way along the side, 
in Little Britain, of the churchyard of St. Botolph- 
without-Aldersgate—the ‘“Postmen’s Park”—in 
place of some houses that will be pulled down 
for a widening of the street. The Court held that 
the erection of the wall and covered way would not 
contravene the provisions of the Disused Burial 
Grounds Act of 1884, and the Open Spaces Acts, 
1877 and 1887, and it was stated in Court that Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., offers to construct the covered way 
at his own expense, and also to decorate the wall with 
paintings to illustrate acts of heroism that have 
signalised the lives of. the humbler classes.—The 
newly-formed East London Recreation Grounds 
and Land Company invite subscriptions for 2,500 
shares of 5/. each wherewith to purchase ,the free- 
hold of 12 acres (and to pay off the mortgage 
of 6,000]. thereon), being the remaining part of 











some ground—34% acres—at Coppermill-lane, 





Walthamstow, whereof they already possess the 
freehold of 22% acres, having bought it for 11,300/., 
paying 5,300/. in cash and leaving the balance of 
6,000/. on mortgage. The land has been levelled and 
laid out for cricket and lawn-tennis, and it is hoped 
that funds will be forthcoming for its maintenance 
as an open space and recreation ground. We gather 
that the Oxford House Institution, of Bethnal 
Green, are willing to take a lease of the 12 acres at 
240l. per annum, with an option to buy the freehold 
for 6,000/., and a covenant to give the company a 
right of pre-emption at that price. 

COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS. PRESERVATION 
SocrrETY.—The Executive Committee of the Com- 
mons and Footpaths Preservation Society met at 
1, Great College-street, Westminster, on Monday 
evening, the Right Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre in the 
chair. The Solicitor (Mr. Percival Birkett) re- 
ported that satisfactory arrangements had been 
made with the promoters of the following Bills with 
respect to the preservation of common land or open 
spaces to be acquired for various purposes :—Great 
Eastern Railway, Great Northern Railway, London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, South Hants 
Water, and Bradford Tramways and Improvement. 
Upwards of forty private Bills, proposing to acquire 
in the aggregate 1,934 acres of common land, and 
to stop up numerous rights of way, had been intro- 
duced this Session, and the Society had been able to 
assist in securing, by the insertion of favourable 
clauses or otherwise, the protection of the public in 
over thirty of the Bills. It was also reported that 
the Commons and Open Spaces Bill, introduced by 
Lord Burghclere at the instance of the Society, had 
passed its second reading in the House of Lords, 
and a hope was expressed that it would be possible 
for the Bill to become law during the coming 
session. Its main object is to provide a simpler 
and less expensive machinery for  regulat- 
ing commons, as at present a common cannot 
be regulated or placed under local management 
without a Provisional Order confirmed by an Act 
of Parliament. It was stated that it was not pro- 
posed under the Bill to take away or injuriously 
affect the rights of any Lord of a Manor or com- 
moner. The chairman stated that a deputation 
from the Bournemouth Corporation had been re- 
ceived by a sub-committee of the Society with 
respect to the position of the Christchurch Fuel 
Allotments, the preservation of which had occupied 
the attention of the Society and of the Corporation 
for some years. The land was subject to disabilities 
which absolutely prevented its legal enclosure 
except by Act of Parliament, and the Society, there- 
fore, was not willing that it. should be alienated, 
while it expressed its readiness to co-operate in placing 
the land under regulation. Arrangements for the 
annual general meeting of the Society were discussed, 
and it was resolved to hold the meeting on Thursday, 
July 13, at 4.30, at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, when, amongst others, the following would 
speak :—Lord Ribblesdale, the Right Hon. G. J. 
Shaw-Lefevre, Sir William Vincent, Sir Robert 
Hunter and Mr. J. F. Torr. . At this meeting the 
scheme for the amalgamation of the National Foot- 
path Preservation Society with the Commons Pre- 
servation Society would come before the members 
for ratification. Papers relating to over fifty 
specific cases of enclosure of common land or road- 
side waste, or obstruction of rights-of-way, in 
various parts of the country,and in which the 
Society is advising Local Authorities and others, or 
taking independent action, were laid upon the table. 

THE LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896.—The statu- 
tory applications under the Act are made in Novem- 
ber and May each year. In November last the 
number was fifty-four, and in May last forty, the 
totals for the two previous periods of twelve 
months being sixty-five and fifty-six respectively. 
The estimated cost of the various projects applied 
for in the three periods amounts in the aggregate to 
2,903,072/., 4,652,9041., and.6,722,963/. respectively ; 
those sums being for constructional works, and 
not including “promotion” and kindred ex- 
penses. Amongst the recent applications we 
may mention, in addition to those we lately no- 
ticed, schemes for light railways in Bath and 
the vicinity ; from Hollingbourne to Faversham 
(twelve miles), with a branch from Ospringe to 
Newnham ; Hitchin to Leighton Buzzard ;.Wolver- 
hampton to Bridgnorth; Bridgewater, Langport, 
and Glastonbury ; in and around. Darlington; 
from Robertsbridge, through Brightling, Penhurst, 
and Ashburnham, to Pevensey (by the South- 
Eastern Railway); Lowestoft to Southwold ; Fleet- 
wood to Morecambe ; Ryde Esplanade to the pier 
at Sea View; in the Watford, Rickmansworth, and 
Bushey districts; Kilburn High-road to Stanmore 
Hill, with branches to Willesden, Hendon, Edgware, 
and Barnet (Finchley Dis‘rict Electric Traction 
Company); and by the Middlesex County. Council 
and the Metropolitan Tramways and . Omnibus 
Company for railways in Tottenham, Hornsey, 
Whetstone, Finchley, Hendon, and the neighbour- 
hood. 

CAMBRIDGE HONOURS.—It may interest some of 
our readers to know that Mr. J. S. Westlake, who 
was the only first-class man in the Medizval and 
Modern Languages Tripos at Cambridge this year, 
and whose name appeared with the asterisk denoting 
“special distinction,” is the son of Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake, the well-known ecclesiastical artist and 
stained-glass designer. 
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3.-The Stove is turned round-(see). 
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2.~Touse the Coal Grate instead of the Gao Stove, 
the filed cheeks are firofopened as shown «nc! hen 
(vee 3). 
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+: - nhl the Goal- grate faces the room. 
Note When leaving aSilting Rovm forthe night, the Cpal grate 
or safely) may be reversed 

















THE “GASORCOAL” STOVE.—This stove is put 
forth by a company under the title of the “‘Gasor- 
coal company,” the object being to produce a stove 
or grate which can either be used as a gas-stove or 
as an ordinary coal-grate. It is a circular stove 
containing the coal-grate and the gas-grate placed 
back to back and separated by a firebrick, and by 
opening hinged tiled cheeks the stove can be 
rotated. When used as a gas-stove there is nothing 
to distinguish it from an ordinary gas-stove, and the 
same remark applies when it is used as a coal-stove. 
Moreover, any particular pattern of coal-grate or 
gas-fire and any kind of hearth or chimney-piece 
can be used. The illustrations, lent by the com- 
pany, show the stove in its two forms and in pro- 
cess of changing. Probably most people have in 
their houses one or two rooms in which they some- 
times want only a temporary fire, such as a gas- 
stove furnishes, and at other times would be glad of 
a continuous fire; and this invention supplies the 
means of applying either desired. 

FIRE TESTS.—The arrangements of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee for July include the 
following series of fire tests:—The fire-resistance 
of casements glazed with patent wire-glass, by 
Messrs. Pilkington & Co., of St. Helens; the fire- 
resistance of skylights glazed with patent wire- 
glass, by the same firm; the non-inflammability of 
a match-boarded partition, |constructed by the 
British Non-Flammable Wood Company ; the fire- 
resistance of a match-boarded partition with silicate 
cotton filling, constructed jointly by Messrs. Ander- 
son and Messrs. Broadbent ; the fire-resistance of a 
ceiling, constructed jointly by the same firms ; the 
automatic recording of an outbreak of fire on the 
Pearson Automatic Fire Alarm System; the fire- 
resistance of a 2-in. solid, partition, constructed by 
the Mural Decoration Company ; the fire-resistance 
of a floor of wood joists provided by the Mural 
Decoration Company ; the comparative fire-resis- 
tance of ordinary glazed sashes glazed with 32 oz. 
glass, plate glass, and lead lights respectively ; and 
the comparative fire-resistance between a 2-in. solid 





teak door and a 2-in. solid oak door. These tests 
will be carried out according to the usual pro- 
cedure of the committee, at their testing station 
near Regent’s Park, and the official reports are 
issued about four weeks after the respective tests 
take place. 

DISPOSAL OF HOUSE REFUSE.—An interesting 
official report from Munich gives particulars of the 
system adopted in that city for the disposal and 
utilisation of house refuse. In this connexion the 
municipality, in the latter part of last year, erected 
large works at Puchheim, ten miles from the city. 
The refuse is collected in Munich by one-horse 
covered carts called “Harritch,” costing 211. 
each, which are placed on railway trucks and 
forwarded, by special train, morning and even- 
ing, to Puchheim. No less than 1,000 to 1,100 
trucks, each transporting four carts of 1% to 
2 tons capacity, are thus forwarded monthly 
—that is, from 6,000 to 8,000 tons per month. 
By the time a train arrives the previous train has 
already been dealt with at the works. The 
mode of operation is as follows. The carts are 
raised by cranes and emptied into large cylindrical 
revolving drums which sift the finer matters, and 
this sifted rubbish is used as manure and finds a 
ready sale on account of its cheapness. The larger 
rubbish finds its way to a sorting belt about 15 
métres long, where all articles that can be used are 
sorted by women, who rake them into various 
receptacles labelled bones, paper, glass, bottles, 
china, metal, leather, shoes, &c. As many as 
100,000 undamaged beer, wine, and water bottles 
can be seen stored at a time ; they are cleaned and 
sold for use again. The next largest depot is that 
of iron utensils, tin cans, and enamelled ware, and 
especially iron mattress springs. The tin cans are 
opened out and the tin removed and used to 
make light toys. The enamel ware is repaired and 
sold for use. Shoes are made into manure, hare 
skins are cleaned and preserved for sale, paper and 
rags are freed from dust and sold to paper factories, 
Whatever cannot be utilised is employed to fill up 
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hollows in the ground ; but it is intended to spend 
about 12,500/. in constructing an apparatus for burn- 
ing this refuse in such a way that no coal will be 
required, and the 300 to 400 horse-power provided 
by the heat will be used as a motive power for 
works erected near. During the five months the 
works had been in operation, up to the end of March 
last, no single case of bacterial disease due to hand- 
ling the refuse had occurred among the 110 work- 
men employed, in spite of changes in the personnel. 
No juvenile labour is employed. The workmen can- 
not be induced to wear respirators, but exhausters 
and other appliances are used to minimise the danger 
to health from dust, ashes, broken glass, and other 
deleterious matters. 

BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION.— 








At a general meeting of this Institution on the 27th 


ult. an election of a pensioner took place, the 
President, Mr. Alfred F. Randall, in the chair. The 
candidates were Mrs. Amy Hankins and Mrs. 
Fanny Hicks. After the close of the poll, the chair- 
man declared Mrs. Hankins elected by a majority of 
252 votes. 

APPOINTMENT OF A FEMALE SANITARY INSPECTOR 
—The last report by the Medical Officer of Health 
for Marylebone (Dr. Blyth) states that the Vestry 
has resolved to appoint a Female Sanitary Inspector 
for a period of six months. ‘“ The experiment,” it is 
added, “will, without doubt, be a success, always 
provided that the choice of the candidate be for- 
tunate. In no district in the Metropolis is there 
more scope for the services of a properly-trained, 
educated lady. The numerous millinery and dress- 
makers’ establishments, the underground female 
conveniences, various homes and _ institutions 
tenanted entirely by females, the work under- 
taken by the Vestry under the Cleansing of Persons 
Act, and the preventable maladies of children, may 
be cited as fields in which a capable person may do 
excellent service.” 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF ST. MARIE’S CHURCH, 
SHEFFIELD.—The electric light has been installed in 
St. Marie’s Church, and was used for the first time 
onthe 18th ult. The current is taken from the Cor- 
poration mains. The electroliers were designed by 
Mr. Charles Hadfield, in conjunction with Mr. J. G. 
Burchell, electrician to Messrs. John Dewhurst & 
Son, who have carried out the whole of the work, 
including the making of the fittings. 

PRESENTATION TO A SURVEYOR. — Mr. James 
Lovegrove, Chief Surveyor of Hackney since the 
passing of the Metropolis Local Management Act 
of 1855, retired from his office on Saturday last, and 
was presented by the staff with an illuminated 
address, which set forth his services to the district 
and to the metropolis and the country generally. 

SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—By the 
accidental dropping of a word in our article on this 
subject last week Miss Kathleen Shaw’s statue of 
“Mowgli” was described as showing “ordinary 
imaginative power” ; it should of course have read 
“shows no ordinary imaginative power.” 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS’ LABOURERS AT LONG 
EATON.—On the 21st ult. the bricklayers’ labourers 
in Long Eaton came out on strike in consequence 
of the masters’ refusal to grant a halfpenny per hour 
increase in wages. The labourers have been re- 
ceiving 54d. per hour, and on the 12th ult. the Secre- 
tary of the local branch of the Federated Builders’ 
Labourers’ Union wrote to the employers demand- 
ing the increase in a week. The reply of the 
Secretary of the Long Eaton and District Builders 
and Allied Trades was to the effect that they could 
not entertain the application, as the summer con- 
tracts were fixed; and they would require six 
months’ notice of an advance. The labourers then 
asked that the advance should date from July 15, 
and stated that they would consent to six months’ 
notice of any change either way. If an amicable 
settlement was not arrived at by the 24th inst. they 
would cease work on that day; but, upon learning 
that the masters’ decision was final, the men came 
out as stated. 

DERBY BRICKLAYERS ON ‘STRIKE.—Six months 
ago the London Order of Bricklayers put in an 
application for an advance in the wages of brick- 
layers in Derby of from 84d. to od. per hour, and 
that request not being acceded to, the men in the 
town belonging to that Order have just come out on 
strike. The dispute is to some extent complicated 
by the fact that there are two Orders of bricklayers 
existing—the London and the Manchester—and at 
most of the works in the town some of the men owe 
allegiance to one and some to the other. The Man- 
chester Order not having put in any application for 
an advance, many of the masters object to the idea 
of treating one man differently toanother. It is not 
expected, however, that the dispute will be a pro- 
tracted one, the general opinion being that the 
Masters’ Union will decide to grant the advance. 

DUNDEE MASONS’ LABOURERS’ WAGES,—At a 
meeting of the Masons’ Branch of the Dundee and 
District Master Builders’ Association, held in the 
office of Messrs. Dickie & Paul recently, a demand 
was submitted by the Dundee branch of the United 
Labourers’ Association for an advance of a 4d. per 
hour on the wages of masons’ labourers on and after 
June 26. The present rate of wages is 51d. per 
hour. The meeting considered that, in view of the 
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arge number of labourers who had every day to be 
1éfused employment, an increase of 4d. was 
unwarranted, but as the wages in other iadustries 
hhad increased during the last year or two, it was 
unanimously agreed to grant an increase of 1d per 
hour, thus raising the wages to 54d. per hour. 

THE HULL BUILDING DISPUTE.—The master 
builders held a meeting at the Building Exchange, 
[Lowgate, on the roth ult. The present position of 
the dispute was discussed, and it is stated that the 
meeting expressed itself unanimous in holding out 
for the revised rules and altered conditions. It is 
stated that the promises of support from the York- 
shire Federation ure most encouraging, and that the 
masters are strong in the belief that, given time, 
they will secure their point. 

BERLIN BRICKLAYERS.—The strike and lock-out 
of Berlin bricklayers has just been settled by the 
Court of Arbitration on-the basis that the wages per 
hour shall be 60 pfennige (about 74d.) till the end of 
the present year, thereafter 6214 pfennige (about 
74d.) till September 30, 1900, and 65 pfennige (a 
little over 74d.) from October 1, 1990, till March 31, 
1901. The working day will be nine hours. A 
committee, consisting of nine masters and nine 
men, will be elected, and will meet annually in the 
autumn to arrange the terms of wages and work. 

SHEFFIELD MASONS OUT ON STRIKE.—On Satur- 
day last the stonemasons of Shettield came out on 
strike, their demand for an increase from od. to 1od 
per hour having been refused by the employers 
The men made the request for this advance some 
time ago, and since then meetings between the two 
sides have taken place, but no good has resulted 
The masters’ association detinitely decided not to 
grant the increase, and from this position they re- 
fused to move. The operatives hold that the present 
condition of the building trade justifies them in their 
demand, while the masters state that the advances 
already given to workmen make it necessary that 
they should lay it down that no further increases 
can be granted. 

THE YORKSHIRE BUILDING TRADE —Ata meeting 
of delegates from the Yorkshire branches of the 
London Order of Bricklayers, held at York on the 
22nd ult., it was decided that the Society should 
again take action ‘independently of the other trade 
unions concerned in the building trade dispute, this 
time by approaching the masters, and trying to 
‘come to an amicable understanding with them. 
Tke meeting at which this decision was reached 
only concluded in the evening, after an adjournment 
for tea, the proceedings lasting six hours. According 
to the official report, however, the resolution was 
eventually passed unanimously, and five delegates, in- 
<leding representatives of Leeds, Hull,and York, were 
chosen to wait upon the Yorkshire masters in theevent 
of afavourable reply. It is not considered probable 
that the men would accept a settlement on the lines 
of the plasterers, while they would insist on the with- 
drawal of the rules suggested by the employers two 
months ago, a point which the masters are thought 
likely to concede. Others of the trade unions do 
not approve of any mode of sectional settlement, 
and the attempt to arrange a joint conference be- 
tween Yorkshire masters and all the trade unions 
hhas, so far, been unsuccessful. The Amalga- 
meted Society of Carpenters and Joiners, who have 
about 120 men on the books in Leeds, have definitely 
declined to take part in such a conference. The 
carpenters consider they have been very hardly 
dealt with, stating that they had no dispute with the 
masters when locked out. With the lock-out in its 
seventh week, the men are growing impatient, and 
a feeling in favour of decided and possibly aggres- 
Sive action is gaining ground. 
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LEGAL. 
ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT. 


MR. JUSTICE WILLS, on the 24th ult, in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, gave judgment in the case 
of Start v. The West Mersea School Board, an action 
which was tried before his lordship and a special 
jury. The action was brought by Mr. J. W. Start, 
‘an architect of Colchester, to recover from the 
defendants 473/. 5s. 8d. for professional services 
tendered in having prepared plans and done other 
work in connexion with the enlargement of the 
Schools at West Mersea. The defendants denied 
that the plaintiff had done the work claimed for, and 
alternatively said that if there was any contract 
%etween the parties the plaintiff had not fulfilled 
the conditions. They further said that the amount 
claimed was excessive, and set up a legal defence 
that if there was a contract it was not under seal, 
and could not be enforced against them. 

The facts were shortly these :—In 1897 it became 
necessary to enlarge the schools at West Mersea, 
and the plaintiff was interviewed by the Chairman 
of-the defendant Board, when it. was arranged that 
the plaintiff should prepare plans for the proposed 
¢nlargement, and that he should act as clerk of the 
works and superintend the construction of the 
building. The plaintiff prepared the plans, attended 
various Board meetings, and did other work in con- 
mexion with the matter, but when the builders’ 
tenders came in the defendants declined to carry out 
the work on the plaintiff's plans on the ground that 
the lowest tender was for a larger sum than was 
<stimated. Another architect was then engaged, 
Who submitted plans which were accepted, and the 





building was then constructed. The plaintiff now 
claimed for the work he had donein connexion with 
the schools. The defendants’ case was that it was 
stipulated with the plaintiff that the total cost of the 
building to be done was not to exceed 3,000/., which 
was subsequently reduced to 2,000/., and the 
plaintiff was only to be paid in the event of his 
providing plans of buildings which could be 
erected at that cost. In that case the plaintiff 
was to receive 44 per cent, on the cost of con- 
struction and no more; and if he did not provide 
plans which complied with these conditions, he was 
to receive nothing at all. The plans did not 
comply with the terms of the arrangement and so 
the defendants declined to pay as they said they 
had mide no use of them and had derived no 
benetit from them. They also said the plaintiff 
was asking much more than the 4% per cent. to 
which he would have been entitled had the school 
been constructed on his plans. The jury, after 
hearing the evidence, returned a verdict for the 
plaintitf for 150! , but on behalf of the defendants it 
was argued that judgment ought to be entered for 
them, as the contract was not under seal. Oa behalf 
of the plaintiff, however, it was argued that the jury 
dy their verdict had fuuad that the defendants had 
derived benetit from the plaintiff's work, and that 
therefore the contract was an executed contract. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said he wa: 
sorry he could not take a different view of the case 
is the legal point taken by the defendants was not 
me with which he could have sympathy. 
Substantially, however, the foundation of the action 
was an executory contract, and judgment must 
therefore, be given for the defendants with costs, 
the plaintitt, however, to have the costs on which he 
succeeded, 

Mr. Jelf, Q.C., and Mr. Tindal Atkinson appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Robson, Q.C., and Mr. 
Wm. Graham for the defendants. 





ACTION BY A BRICKLAYER’S LABOURER 
UNDER THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION ACT, 1897. 


THE case of Silvester v. Cude came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices A. L 
Smith, Rigby, and Vaughan Williams, on the 24th 
ult., on the appeal by the employer from the award 
of the Judge of the Bow County Court in an arbi- 
tration under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. The claimant, a bricklayer’s labourer, had 
sustained injuries by an accident in the course of 
his employment on or about a building. Particulars 
were annexed to the request for arbitration in 
accordance with Rule 9 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Rules, 1898, and copies of the parti- 
culars were served on the employer. These 
particulars, however, did not allege that the build- 
ing exceeded 30 ft. in height. The employer did 
not file any answer in accordance with Rule 17, and 
at the hearing the employer proposed to give 
evidence to prove that the building did not exceed 
30 ft. in height when measured in the proper way, 
as laid down in the case of “ Hoddinott v. Newton 
Chambers & Co.” (1899, 1 Q.B., 1,018). The County 
Court Judge refused to allow the employer to give 
such evidence on the ground that he had failed to 
file an answer, and in the result made an award in 
favour of the applicant, fixing the compensation by 
consent at a lump sum of 61. ros. instead of order- 
ing a weekly payment. On behalf of the employer 
it was now contended that the County Court Judge 
was bound either to proceed with the arbitration 
and allow the respondent on the claim to avail him- 
self of the point which he desired to raise, or else to 
adjourn the arbitration to enable the respondent to 
file an answer. In the present case the County 
Court Judge took neither of those courses ; he pro- 
ceeded with the arbitration, but refused to allow the 
respondent to raise the point he desired to raise. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
Lord Justice Smith, in giving judgment, said, with 
regard to the true construction of Rule 17, Sub-sec- 
tion 4, of the Workmen’s Compensation Rules, he 
thought that where the respondent failed to file an 
answer, the County Court Judge might take either of 
the courses mentioned in the rule, but that he was 
not bound to take either. There seemed to him to 
be nothing compulsory in the rule. 

Lords Justices Rigby and Vaughan Williams con- 
curred, and the appeal was accordingly dismissed 
with costs. 

Mr. Harold E. Brandon appeared for the em- 
ployer (appellant) and Mr. Abinger for the work- 
man. 





THE OWNERSHIP OF AN ARCHITECT'S 
PLANS. 


AT the Rhyl County Court on the 23rd ult., before 
Judge Sir Horatio Lloyd, Mr. R. E. Hughes, archi- 
tect, Rhyl, claimed from Mr. Martin O’Connor, pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ Royal Victoria” Hotel, Prestatyn, 
and from Mr. J. Havelock Sutton, architect, Liver- 
pool, the sum of 2ol. 4s. for professional services 
rendered in connexion with certain arbitration pro- 
ceedings arising out of the building of the “ Royal 
Victoria” Hotel, Prestatyn.—Mr. F. J. Gamlinswas 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. J. Pierce Lewis for the 
defendants. —Mr. Gamlin said that Mr. O’Connor 








engaged the plaintiff as architect of the “ Royal 


Victoria” Hotel, Prestatyn. Plaintiff preparzd the 
plans and specifications, and also emp'oved 2 firm 
of surveyors in Birmingham to prepare the bills of 
quantities, for which he paid a large sum of money. 
The hotel was commenced accordingly, and had since 
been completed at a cost of from 10,000l. to 15,0001, 
During the progress of the building a disagreement 
arose between Mr. O’Connor and Mr. R. E. Hughes, 
and they separated. At that time the plaintiff 
alleged that Mr. O'Connor was indebted to him in 
the sum of 5oo/. for his commission as architect and 
for superintending the work. Ultimately there was 
a compromise effected between the parties, and the 
plaintitf received 200/. in settlement of his claim. 
Mr. O'Connor employed Mr. Sutton as his architect 
to complete the buildings. Subsequently Mr. 
O'Connor had a dispute with the builder, Mr. Birt, 
and an action was commenced by that gentleman 
igainst Mr. O'Connor and Mr. Sutton, and it was 
set down for hearing at the Liverpool Assizes. Just 
defore the case came on for hearing, Mr. Hughes 
was approached by Mr. O'Connor’s solicitor to 
supply him with copies of correspondence he had 
vad with Mr. Birt, and also to send him certain 
lucuments. The action was not decided at 
Liverpool, but was referred to arbitration, when 
yefore the case was gone into an amicable settle- 
nent was arrived at. Plaintiff claimed 3/. 33. for 
lis attendance at Liverpool Assizes, and other sums 
‘or his evidence in connexion with the arbitration, 
ncluding 12/. for supplying three copies of the bills 
quantities. The defence was that after the 
ettlement of the plaintiff's claim Mr. O'Connor 
vas entitled to all the plans and documents, and 
Mr. Hughes was not entitled to make any charge in 
respect of them. The judge upheld the view that 
plaintiff having been paid a sum in settlement of his 
claim for compensation as architect, Mr. O'Connor 
was entitled to all the plans and documents used in 
connexion with the building, and therefore dis- 
illowed the charge of 12/ for the quantities. In 
cegard to the other items in the plaintiff's claim, he 
allowed a totalof rol. 73., less the 4l. 12s. which the 
plaintiff had already received, and 2/. 11s. paid into 
court.—Liverpool Post. 





CASE UNDER THE WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 


THE case of Henley v. Young & Co. was heard 
on the 26th ult. in the Westminster County Court. 
Henley is a carpenter, and, having finished the job he 
was engaged on, was given notice. According to 
the rules of the trade he was entitled to one hour’s 
notice for collecting his tools and one hour’s pay 
for grinding them. It was during the hour allowed 
for collecting the tools that he fell down a hole and 
hurt his ribs. The respondents contended that the 
accident did not occur while he was working for 
them. He could have collected his tools at once, 
drawn his money, and left the job. 

The Judge held that during that hour a workman _ 
was still in the service of the employers, but in this 
case the accident was not in the course of any act 
of service to the employers, and therefore there 
would be judgment for the respondents. 





COST OF REPAIRING A PARTY WALL AT 
GREENWICH. 


THE case of Druce and Others v. Murrell came 
before Mr. Justice Ridley, sitting without a jury, in 
the Queen’s Bench Division on the 28th ult., an 
action brought by the plaintiffs, the owners of the 
premises, No. 70, Royal Hill, Greenwich, against the 
defendant, the owner of the adjoining. premises, 
No. 72, Royal Hill, to recover a proportion of the 
expenses of putting the party wall between the 
premises in proper condition, which, party wall had 
been condemned as a dangerous structure by the 
County Council under the London Building Act, 
1894. 

it appeared from the statement of counsel that in 
May of last year some work was being done in con- 
nexion with No. 70, Royal Hill, which necessitated 
the attendance of the District Surveyor, with the 
result that he examined the party wall in question 
and then found that the lower part of it was in a 
dangerous condition. On May 25 he served upon 
the owners and occupiers of the two premises a 
notice under the London Building Act of 1894, 
requiring them to take down the defective portion 
of the wall and to put it in proper condition. A 
correspondence took place between the surveyors 
to both parties, and ultimately it was arranged that 
a Mr. Martin, a builder, should see the District Sur- 
veyor on the subject and send in an estimate as to the 
cost of the work necessary to meet the requirements 
of the County Council. Mr. Martin did this, and 
undertook to do the work for 53/. Later on the 
plaintiffs’ surveyor wrote to the defendant's sur- 
veyor that it was found the party-wall was defective 
up to the first floor, and that Martin’s estimate of 
53/. did not apply to putting this part of the wall in 
repair, and pointing out that this had been brought 
about by reason of some building operations which 
had taken place at No. 72 (which was a public- 
house) some three years before. The defendant's 
surveyor wrote stating that his client was ready to 
bear one-half of a the wall as required by the 
London Building Act. Mr. Martin then wrote to the 





defendant asking for authority to go on his premises 
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to do the work, and also asking him to instruct his 
builder to remove certain fittings so that he (Martin) 
could get at the wall. That not being done the 
District Surveyor took out a summons before Mr. 
Fenwick, the magistrate at Greenwich, who made 
an order on the formal notice served by the District 
Surveyor, ordering the owners to take down the 
defective portion of the wall in the basement and 
put it in proper condition within fourteen days. 
On August 10 the District Surveyor sent a 
notice to Mr. Martin that he found the party- 
wall was defective up to the first and second floor 
and must be removed and rebuilt. Mr. Martin 
estimated that this extra work would cost, over and 
above the 53/. mentioned in his first estimate, 
another 45/. On September 14 the District Surveyor 
discovered that nearly the-whole of the party wall 
was rotten and notice was given that it must be 
cleared away. The plaintiffs then had the work 
done in accordance with the intimation of the Dis- 
trict Surveyor, and the bill of Martin, the builder, 
amounted to 276/. 10s. half of whichand of the sur- 
veyor’s fees amounting together to 150/. 8s, 3d., the 
plaintiffs now sought to recover. 

After hearing evidence in support of the plaintiff's 
case, 

Mr. A. T, Lawrance, Q.C., for the defendant, 
submitted that ordinary repairs to a party wall 
could not be recovered in such a case. 

Mr. Robert Wallace, Q.C., for the plaintiffs, said 
that where there was a dangerous structure and it 
constituted a nuisance it had been held at the very 
beginning of the chapter that the owner, who did 
the work, could recover a proportion of the expenses 
from the other. Again, the defendant in the corre- 
spondence which had passed between the parties, 
had agreed to bear his proportion ot the expense. 

_Mr. Lawrance submitted that Sections 90 and 95 
of the London Building Act did not apply in the 
present case. He submitted that the utmost the 
defendant was liable for was the half of the esti- 
mates of Mr. Martin. 

His Lordship said he did not agree with that at all, 
but as the case raised an important point under the 
sections of the London Building Act, he thought it 
better to put his judgment in writing. 

Ultimately, however, the parties agreed to settle 
the case by judgment being entered for the plaintiffs 
for 125/. and costs, subject to certain terms not 
disclosed. 

His Lordship: I am glad you have come to 
terms. 

Mr. Wallace: Yes, my lord, for otherwise I think 
this party wall dispute would have found its way to 
the House of Lords. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, JUNE 30. 


Ineorporated A ssociation of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Annual meeting, Cardiff (continued). 


SATURDAY, JULY 1. 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.—Annual meeting (concluded). 

Northern Architectural Association.—Annual Excur- 
sion. Members to assemble at the Central Station, New- 
castle, at 10.30 a.m. They will then drive to Belsay, 
where, by permission of Sir Arthur Middleton, Belsay 
Castle and Hall will be inspected. Whalton Church will 
be next visited, and the party will return to Newcastle vid 
Ogle and Kirkley, and will dine together at the Central 
Station Hotel, at 7 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5s. 


Royel Archeological Institute.—(x) Dr. S. Russell 
Forbes on “‘ Recent Excavations in the Forum at Rome.” 
(2). Professor B. Lewis, M.A., F.S.A., on ‘ Roman 
Antiquities in the Rhineland.” .M. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of the members. 8 p.m... 

SatTurpay, JuLy 8, 


People's Palace Architectural Society.—Visit to Parke’s 
useum, Margaret-street, W. 3 p.m. 


ce 
RECENT PATENTS: 
ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS, 
Open to Opposition until August 21. 
[1898]. 13,006, Stanbridge, Joints and Connections. 


13,293, Workman, Spacing Mechanism for Use with Brick- 
Cutting Machinery, &c. 13,316, Lara, Telephonical In- 





stallations. 74036, Adshead, Step - Ladders. 14,149, 
Lewis, Davis, & Osmond, Combined Acetylene Generator 
and Lamp. 14,567, Davoren, Bolton, & Davoren, 16,903, 


De Montais, 17,127, Bailey, &' Clapham, and 17,504, 
Emmerson, Acetylene Gas. 14,897, De Hailes, ubeeee, 
&. Simpson, Treatment of W and other Materials to 
Protect them Against Fire and other Destructive Agencies. 
15,118, Kis, Protective Device for Incandescent Electrical 
_15,235, Wheatley, Electrical Time Switches. 

15,416, Witham, Workmen's Time-Recorders and Watch- 
men’s Tell-Tales. 16,041, Huizer, Forming End Flanges 
on Soft Metal Pipes or Tubes, 16,345, MacLagan, Work- 
ing of Incandescent Electrical a 16,734, Carleton, 
ectrical Locks and their .Combination Mechanism. 
17,123, Metcalfe & Morrison, Ventilating, Humidifying, 
d_ Cleansin, Rooms, Machinery, &c. 17,255, 
Malletts, Windows. 17,313, Baileys, pewngits ust, 
and Weather Excluders. 17,383, Kellow, Bungalows 
and Similar Buildings. 17,505, Gruneberg, Brushes. 
17,575, Biihlmann, Self-igniting Incandescent Mantles for 
g ight.’ 17,721, J. Duckett 7 a and Others, Slop 
ater-closets. 17,753, as Lam 17;774» 

Siphon Flash wd ot 


I 19,621, Crawley, Coin- 
freed Electrical Meters. 


[1899], 59, Helon and Others, 








Apparatus for Raising Water. 889, Harster, Excavating 
Clay and Moulding it into Bricks, Tiles, &c. 4,227, 
Shimer, Cutter-heads for Wood-working Machinery, 
4,831, Weijers, Combined Kiln and Drying Oven. 5,571. 
Christiansen & Krone, a very Porous Substance for Walls, 
Conduit Pipes, &c. 6,565, Weber, Sawing Machines. 
8,319, Reinhard, Burners of Gas Lamps. 8,336, Jones & 
a, Regulating the Force of the Gas Supply to a 

urner. 8,645, Francis Spaight & Sons and Ferguson, 
Appliances for Seasoning Timber. 8,659, Miller & Agnew, 
Apparatus for Use as a Fire-escape, and for Raising and 
Lowering Persons or Materials Generally. 9,085, Heenan, 
Ventilation of Cotton Mills and other Buildings. 9,252, 
Stauss, Stoves. 9,344, Frenz & Sieverts, Apparatus for 
Automatically Cutting-off and Opening the Gas-supply to 
Gas Lamps or Burners. 9,429, Rosemeyer, Electrical Arc 
Lamps. 9,628, Baxendales & Geat, Driving Mechanism 
for Cranes, Crabs, Winches, &c. { 9,670, Aylmer & Plum- 
mer, Rock-drills. 9,905, Hallengreen, Pre-payment Gas- 
meters. 9,987, Shattuck, Binding Post or Device for Con- 
necting Electrical Apparatus. 10,047, Ludeling, Roofing 
Tiles. 10,288, Grange, Book-cases. 10,294, Hinds & 
Lewis, Lining Pipes, &c. 10,432, Raky, Boring Apparatus 
for Deep Borings. 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


4,468.—CoNDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS: 
F.G. Howard & A. W. Sclater.—The troughing for the 
conduits is composed of lengths of bent sheet metal, to be 
held in position by straps at the overlapping joints. The 
conduits are fitted with branch and end boxes, and have 
internal shoulders that retain the ends of the lengths. 
4,483-—HARD-SOLDERING Cast-Iron: F. Pich.— 
The surfaces, cleaned in the customary manner, are 
covered with a paste made of, by preference, suboxide of 
copper and borax, prepared by boiling so that the borax 
protects the suboxide from oxidation, though glass or 
water-glass may be used as a flux instead of borax. In 
course of heating the suboxide becomes reduced to a finely- 
divided copper, whilst the surfaces are decarbonised by the 
combination of the oxygen with the carbon in the iron: 
hard solder being added it forms with the copper an alloy 
which solders together the red-hot surfaces; then to the 
borax paste is added finely powdered decarbonised iron, 
covered, it may be, with suboxide. For the suboxide of 
copper may be substituted, in whole or in part, suboxide of 
iron. 
4510.—METAL LaTHES: Hi. L. Cunnah & H. A. 
Hughes.—The lathes are fashioned for building purposes 
with perforations, alternating toothed edges, and angular, 
curved, or dovetailed corrugations set lengthwise ; some of 
the teeth may be turned upwards, and the lathes may be 
bent to various other suitable sections. 
4;531-—TIME Gas Meters: £. W. 7. Richmond.—The 
meter is fitted with a balance-wheel clock, a sliding adjust- 
ment being attached to the spring of the balance wheel by 
a lever which is connected to the gas-cock by means of two 
jointed links ; a starting pin is also affixed to the gas-cock, 
and the slide may be placed upon a disc to be operated by 
a rack and pinion from the cock. 
4,543-—ARTIFICIAL STONE: C. Schoenfelder.—To 
produce a stone material that can be cast or pressed irto 
shape, and when burned shall have the properties of 
marble, suitable for general building and artistic pur- 
poses, an admixture is made of silica, kaolin powder, 
glass, sulphate of lime, and fluorite ground together. The 
mixture is moulded dry under ‘great pressure, or after 
having been roasted to drive away some of the water of 
crystallisation, is mixed with alum-water and cast in 
moulds ; the articles are then burned in a specially con- 
trived furnace wherein provision is made for the passage of 
flames from the fire-box to beneath the big chamber, 
thence up vertical flues at the rear and so through side 
channels into a front chamber where fresh enters, thus 
ensuring combustion, whilst the hot gases are conveyed to 
the main flue through either the big firing-chamber or 
some top passages when the furnace is to be used as a 
muffle. 

4,574--—-SHAFTS AND VALVES FOR VENTILATORS: C. 
Claxton.—The apparatus, adapted to carry both inlet and 
outlet currents of air, and rendered applicable to the 
ventilation of rooms, churches, factories, &c., comprises a 
central shaft having a conical top, and, at its lower end, a 
frustrum of a cone, which is fitted with a flap-valve. Foul 
air is drawn away through inclined pipes which open into 
the shaft, around which are a number of inlet pipes with 
conical ends, valves, and flies. The upper end of the 
contrivance rises to some height above the roof. 

4,594-—Bricks AND BuiLpinG Biocks: /. J. Berg- 
mann.—To blast-furnace slag, ground with lime, is added 
an admixture of coke dust, cupola slag, copper slag, or 
other slag rich in silicates, and the moulded blocks are 
hardened in the air. 

4:632.—FirEpROOF Structures: 4. Man.—Twisted 
bars of thin metal are interlocked with the cementitious 
material of concrete or artificial stone floors, ceilings, or 
slabs ; the ends of the bars, bent toa U or trough shape, 
are turned over the girder flanges, or the stone or cement 
may be applied to wire netting around vertical T-shaped 
bars inserted in slots in T-shaped hoops; in making floors 
that have a wide span a lever, which engages with the 
girder flange and carries a gripping tool, exerts tension 
upon the bar, whose one end is pulled by the lever and is 
clinched over the next adjacent girder, whilst its other end 
is hooked over the flauge of a girder. 

4,648.—Lirt Va.ves: 7. W. Woodhouse.—In order to 
facilitate repairs a projection upon a loose metal disc is 
formed to engage a conical recess made in the screwed 
spindle; or the two parts are, in that respect, reversed. 

he underside of the disc is hollowed, its edge is bevelled, 
and a ledge is formed upon its upper side; the loose 
washer is made of some compressible material. 

4,709.-—TREATMENT OF Woop: H. V. Simpson.—The 
wood is steamed in a —— receiver, and is then treated 
with ammonia vapour at a high temperature and pressure, 
or with gelatine formaldehyde or carbon bisulphide instead 
of ammonia. The impregnating solution consists of sulphate 
and phosphate of ammonia and zinc, or copper, with or 
without liquor ammonia. 

4,809.—Gas Propuction : F. Lamplough. — The 
apparatus is devised to force air through gasolene or a 
similar light hydrocarbon, and to store the product in a 
holder fitted with a pressure-reducing valve ; a pipe con- 
nects the lower end of a gasolene reservoir with a pump 
provided with non-return valves, the holder has a regulator 
which controls the supply of gas through a valve to the 
outlet pipe, the pump—driven by a water motor whose 
supply is regulated by the pressure of gas in the holder— 
has a .pressure valve in its piston which permits air to 
escape when the maximum pressure is attained, and a 
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4,820.—BRAKES FOR ELECTRICAL ARC Lamps : Siemens 
Brothers & Co. and F. Booker.—A flange upon the brake- 
wheel encompases, by means of supports resting upon two. 
levers, an elastic brake-strip or wire, that may be coated 
with india-rubber. The regulating lever is pivotted on its. 
short arm to the other lever, and its long arm is raised by 
the core of a solenoid ; the other lever, working loosely upon: 
the brake-wheel axle, is weighted so that by means of a pin 
it normally rests upon astop. When the regulating lever 
rises it bears against the flange and so turns the wheel to 
strike an arc or lets it slip for feeding. 

4,857-—CARVING IN STONE, Woop, Ivory, &¢.: D. 
Delbey.—For rough-cutting sculpture, or making copies of 
a relief pattern in wood, stone, ivory, &c. The pattern is 
mounted upon an arm in front of the tracing point on the 
machine's fixed frame. Upon another arm opposite a carving 
tool rotated by treadle gearing is placed the piece to be 
carved, the arms being adjusted parallel-wise by a pivot,. 
bars, and connecting links, and the movable frame turns 
upon a horizontal axis upon the fixed frame. The tool cuts. 
out upon the piece a shape that corresponds with the 
tracer’s movement over the pattern, and undercutting is. 
performed by inclining the frame. The frames and tools. 
are duplicated if more copies than one are needed. 

4,961.—FuEL Economisers: S. Skervitt.—The a 
pliance, serving as a shelf or trivet when fixed horizontally 
and as an economiser when hanged vertically, consists of 
a framework pivotted to two hooks, which in the vertica¥ 
position rests against a crossbar of the grate and so pre- 
vents the fuel from falling out, and is retained in the 
horizontal position by means of a lug upon its under side. 
4,964.— LOWERING APPARATUS FOR FIRE EScAPEs.— 
S. E. Doughty.—A worm upon the axis of the centrifuga? 
governor is turned by a worm-wheel, which is rotated by a 
train of toothed gearing and a ratchet-wheel attached to. 
the drum, around which the lowering rope is wound ; as its 
speed increases the governor tightens a brake-strap upom 
a brake-drum beneath, which checks the governor by means. 
of another worm-wheel , a spring within another drum, 
which is geared to the winding drum, rewinds the lowering, 
rope around the latter. sealnls : 
4:990.—SIPHONICAL DiscHarGE: A. Giblin.—The in 
ventor’s object is to obtain an effective discharge when the 
cistern is rather more than half filled ; a projecting plate is 
so placed within the vessel connected with the siphon thas 
it shall make joint with another plate, laid horizontally, 
during the latter’s upward motion, but shall leave an open, 
way for the water when it has ended its stroke upwards. 
The vessel’s top is dished, in order that the water which 
collects on it may prevent the admission of air around the 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS; 
WoopD.* 
Per Petersburg standard hundred. 
£s.d ££ & 6 

White Sea: first yellow deals...... 17 5 0 18 5 © 
SOCONG GO. seccceccceccne sosers 39510 © SS. OO 
MERANCUOOL sc10's 09s osip ane nce ees ir 0 © 215 i60 oO 

Battens, 40s., 30s., and 155. less res- 

ctively. 

Petersburg : first yellow deals...... I2 0 14 10 © 
SOCONG'O. 00 600500 ce vcccsce eee ($2 “0 1219 @ 

Battens, 30s. and 2os. less respec- 

tively. 

Petersburg, white GPAE Sctsce cus - 1000 120 6 
Do. white battens .........+...- $ © 0 ° 910 0 
Riga, white deals .............6+ 810 0 9300: 
Swedish mixed yellow deals 1310 © 17 00 
IAD: eeicid ve isewrsicces cans, 240,90: “1910 O 
BOUL Gs 00.c0ccswessosccce sce: DESO: (Ol 2a oO or 
MUNGO: 6s: 0's sie ksige'eeourase, 20 0 0 , 22 (0° .¢ 

Battens, 30S., 20S., and ros. less 

respectively. 

Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less. 

Finnish unsorted yellow deals .... 10 0 QO 1010 © 

Battens, ros. and 5s. less respec- 

tively. 

Whitewood, 5 to 10 per cent. less. 

Norwegian second yellow battens... 8 0 0 9 0 © 
UIDENGOS  caivsiceisciv cisisvioce dees 710 0 810 & 
POM GO. eecevievcccce's Siseas 9 Or 10 8 0 oO 

Whitewood, ros. less. 

Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 

MB its Gills cincies's ove ice co cseere o15 0 15 © 
Brack ........ ee pascemecs <« of2°o £ OO 

St. — Pine deals, &c., pe 

P.S.H. :— 
rst, Bright and Dry, regular sizes 19 0 0 25 10 © 
* re dments.. 12 0 0 1815 © 
end 99 regular sizes 14 © © 17 5 © 
* os oddments.. 910 0 13 0 © 
3rd * regular sizes 9 5 0 10 5 © 
ae 99 oddments.. 7 0 © 8 10 © 
4th 3 regular sizes 6 5 © 7 5 © 
A aR oddments.. 515 0 615 ©& 

St. Lawrence Spruce deals, &c. 

First, regular sizes...........++ » 8 & Oo a8. *o 
Second Sale. feemecccnise sey 750 85 © 
Third Ms ere ee 700 715 & 
Fourth gyi Sees ses ostee Ses O *. Guage oO 

Oddments and battens at 20s., 10s., 
7s. 6d., and ss. less respectively. 

New Brunswick Spruce deals, &. 7 9 © 7 15 

Oddments, battens, and fourths 6 ° 75° 

United States pitch pine planks and 

boards ........ PE 8 © o 12 0 0 
Prepared Boards, per square 
<i 64 and 7 in. 1st yellow .. ir 6 14 
ty » 2nd 5, 10 0 II & 
x by6hand7in. ist 45, «--- 8 6 10 9 
+ os. a9... Wate . 8 o & & 
a »» 2nd yellow . 8 0 9 0° 
oy 19. WRME 05: 6 6 7° 3 
% by 64 & 7 in. rst & 2nd yellow 7 3 8 o 
9 » ” white 6 9 as 
3 by 64.and 7 in. xst yellow and 
white (grooved, tongued, and 
aoe ap ant fi a eee 6 3 8 & 
and 7 in. 2nd yellow an 
§ Pe ae eerste wg eae - 5 3 7 6 
and 7 in. 1st yellow an 
Tene (ditto)......-.--.0+.- 5 5 3 6° 
by 64 and 7 in. end yellow and ‘ 
white (ditto). .....-2-s-es00- 4:9 5 





* The prices named are for the wood as imported and 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, should 








screw valve cuts off the pump from the connecting pipe. 


be added in order to arrive at the current trade 
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Se -£ 
Narrower widths at 10 per cent. less, 
3rd quality at 15 per cent. less than 
end. 
Dantis and Memel Fir Timber— 
per load 
Best middling .......... mec. Stare x 
Good middling and Second..... ~ 2 OG” g 
Common middling...... iigaies ie os 
ES cticccencacedecedas IIo o I 
Swedish and Norwegian Balks . a 
Baltic Oak Timber— 
Danzig and Stettin—Large...... 310 0 ¢ 
Ce ee Se ater 200 2 
Quebec Timber per load 
Yellow Pine........ Ruvcccececs IRN G 
Ode isicccncsin apace Renageusss « @€2 6 G 
TM edict vcesseccsece Sadceseeue Se Gre 
Bae disees Kiaacetaneenecde: a SG. « 
WRN acs sw nccecieman ees ions F200 § 
{New Brunswick, &e., Birch ....- + ee g 
‘American Pitch Pine "Timber.. 217 6 3 
“ao a log, Ys oe L— P 
Crown (Eng. : utc ° Oo 7 
Bracke: : sasesccese ccc } il 550 6 
Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 
Petersburg .........6- Causes. 4 eG 
Riga and Danzig ......ss+e++0 410 0 5 
{Norway Poles, per ft. run ........ °o-or: Oo 
Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
Memel, Crown .....cccceccees .» 210 0 O 220 
BEAGK, ; dccisvecscccacccescees ISO O O IG0 
Danzig ....ccsceees destcddens Fam @ OF Sg8 
Deas single Barrel (nominal). . 278 0 Oo 30 
United States, Pipe ............ 35 0 O 42 
Hogshead, ees double 
Po CRORE COC Oe 2710 0 32 
Andian Teake .........++. per load 11 5 oO 16 
British Guiana Greenheart........ 00090 8 
Mahogany, per foot superficial— 
Honduras, cargo average ..... - © 0 44 0 
Nicaragua, do... .....--ccscsee « OC ae 6 
TAEASCO, GO, soccccccresccevcce oo 4 
Mexican, do. .. °° 34 o 
Panama, do. @ @.3 ° 
African, do..... oo 3 ° 
Cube, dO.s0.02 0000 oo 5¢ Oo 
St. Domingo, do. ........scccece oo § ° 
Do, Curls (good to prime) .... © 0 9 0 
Walnut, American (1 Aeodk Satetacne. Ox at ae a 
Do. do. (planks and or , eo. £¢ o °'o 
Italian, per foot superficial...... o© 0 3 9 
Black Sea, per ton.......cceeeee 6.00 12 
Satin Walnut (logs) per foot cube.. o1r0 0 
(planks and boards) © 20 0 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), per 
fO0t CUDE 0%. oc cv ccicccccecces @.%:.9, © 
Whitewood, American ...... (logs) 0 r 3. «0 
a - planks and 
boards).. o tr 6 oO 
Quartered oak ,, 9 <<. ee 3. o 
Kauri pine.......+-- (logs) 0 rt 9 
” ” o 2s 3 ° 
P o2 3s ° 
ancewood spars each, fresh and 
WAPGNE vee ie nocceescovdetaces ss o 6 0 °o 
Lancewood spars, ordinary tofair.. © 4 9 0 
Degame spars.......cccccccccces - @ €e G@ 
METALS. 
tron—Pig, in Scotland ......tom 3 7 11 ° 
Bar, Welsh, in London ....... - Gad 6 
Do. do. at ‘works i in WAGES. 2 ociae 515 0 5 
Do. Staffordshire, in London.... 6 5 0 7 
CopreR—British cake and ingot .. 80 0 a 80 
Best selected ..cccsccsccscscees S10 O 8F 
SHECEE SOUR sceccccccccoccsecs 82 0 O . OM 
BUMPER evsiscisccccesescsces 70 5 2: SC 
WELLOW METAL: ccvccccceciccss Ib. 7d. 
Leav—Pig 
SUMMIBD 56.6. < 090.00 seosecstO® 8430 6 
English Cour, Brands: ..:c0ca%iecs 14415 0 ° 
Sheet, English, 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
oy WE WERGSE “oc ccccccecesces « 2625 © ° 
Pe are 16 5 0 ° 
Zine—English sheet .. 30 0 O Oo 
Vieille Montagne .............- 30 10.0 °o 
MIIUEE ca Ponce cb seeausncwconee 2510 0 26 
Tin—Straits ......... Se eelnciscecae 118 1m 3 ° 
Australian ........ eitecaceses BLAS GG 
English Ingots ........s.e+ «oo 195 O ©. Ba0 
WRC ins cress b eee Wavdescceeres 114 '0 O ° 
MUD cts eres Jcilacessaciacceee 113 0 O Oo 
OILS. 
ANAOE | ccccsiivecectecsessestm 20 9 E a6 
Cocoanut, Cochin ..ccscosersosces 29 § O © 
BIOs COMMON be cc cnsescences wesccces SS G@  @ 
Palit EAGOS fish lcsvseredne odes 24°98 O :0 
Rapeseed, English, pale .......... 23 5 90 ° 
Do. Brown .......-++- Sanwa ‘dee SEIS O' 88 
Cottonseed ref. ....... Siacwacee - 65.0, 
EINE Soo s.ce encscecstescueeds . a 66" We 
yey ie Sdccussosnnsede «i, GSO ° 
lack © 5 0 ° 
Tan Seckbolin, 6 6+ ‘6 
Archangel i 0.0: @ 
UNEEIG Gcciiscccecccscteucacs “SR GF; @ 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF. PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


June 10.—By Etwortuy & Son (at Wisbech). 
Tydd St. Mary, &c., Lincs.—Scrimshaw’s Farm, 
IAG Os Ole GEMS Ee oscccvncasucroncsscuas cess 
Leverington, Cambs.—Allen’s Drive Farm, 63 a. 
AES SG le bros idence carn dndencenscausens 


June: 12.—By Auten & Sons (at Bath). 


43,600 
2,625 


Southstoke, Somerset.— Upper Midford wa 


97 a OF. 33 p., f. 
Three cottages and 2a. or, 31 P-» f. cow asnnpiss de 
Hill Side and 3a. 3r. 21 p., f. 
A plot of land, 4a. 21. 22 p., fi... cceeeeesvesle ce 

By Sgpewick, Son, & at Shae (on the ‘eeseaeh 
Elstree, Herts.—Essex-rd., &c., twenty-two plots 
of building lands... orrebsereeesttzibenedéce 

June. 14.—By SEDGwick, Son, & BEALL 

(on the Estate). 
Watford, Herts.—Kingsfield-rd., &c., eighty-six 
plots OF burlding ANd, fi cc scescstcccestctane 


eee eeeeseseees 


1,250 


735 
105 


6,667 


iva 


a 


nearer 





June 15.—By THomas Marson (at 
Birmingham). 
Snitterfield, &c., Warwick.—Songar Grange Farm, 
345 a.1Fr. 16 
Langley, Warwic Langley Manor F arm, 79 a. 
If. 27 p. 
Five cottages and 2 a. 2r. 2 ie Sead««s P 
Nine freehold fields, 52a. 2r. rop. 
By Futter, Moon, & Futter (at Croydon). 
Croydon, Surrey.—282, ‘London- Wk G caccdesexs 
34, St. Saviour’s-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 82. ...... 
22 and 24, Church-st., area 8,300 ft., f., r. 1152. . 
Woodside, Surrey. —Hermitage- lane, two blocks 
of building land, 2 a. 1 r.op., 
Warlingham, Surrey. —1to7, Rutherford-cottages, 
also stabling and three cottages adjoining, f.. 
x to 4, Lime-ter., f. 
Main-rd., a freehold meadow, 1 a. or. 33 p....- 
z.and a, Pernlee-villas ..% 006 ic ccccicsccecccece 
Two enclosures of meadow, 4 a. 3 r. 22 p., f.. 
June 16.—By G. B. Hitiiarp & Son (at 


Chelmsford). 
Hatfield Peverel, Essex.—The ‘‘ White Hart” 


seceee Peer ee Peers Seer) 





see ween eeee 


Two freehold COIN 6 Sens 6s cxnsnuveaosese ss 
An enclosure of land, 1 a.2r. 0 p., f. .......-- a 
i? . Hipparp & Sons. 
Beckenham, ent.—Arthur- rd., &c., a building 
CONNNES Ore fe oe cc ceacksuiceedddedscceesuces 
— lt to 28 (even), Riles-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., 


nee Cee meee eee ewes se eeseeeeesaeeee 


Poe ol ‘ai —72, 76, - - Daleview- rd., u.t. 
59 yrs., g.r. 182. 6s. 
Dalston.—ror, Queen’s- a, u.t. 40 YIS., g.r. rod., 


Peewee eset areseeee 


By Norris & Haptey. 
aes eae 133, U.t. 334 yrs., g.r. 
Brentwood, Essex.—Avenue-rd., The Lions, f., ¥% 
52¢, 10S. 
y W. G. SHADRAKE. 
Brixton.—r, Taeenen u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 62., Fr. 
Mike ce ddcccdancudvadecdwexcssnasadadusaens 
Greenwich. —Trafalgar-rd. -, 11 plots of building 
land, area 11,970ft. ; a building lease for 80 
yrs., let at per Ds be coos cdadiaenaak’ a 
June 17.—By Fenn & Co. (at Colchester) 
yy Essex.—The White House Farm, 53 a. or. 


The I White Post Field, 6 a. 1 r. 24 p., 
Great ae Essex. ~-Holly Tree Fs ‘arm, 31 a. 
2¥. 23 p., f. and c. 
Holly Tree Cottage, and2r.5p.,c . 
Bottle Hall or (Kettles) and 12a. 3 r. 4 P. iiiecwes 
A double tenement cottage, f. 
By Sewett & Barnes (at Wisbech). 

Welney, &c., Norfolk.—Welney House Farm, 
PERE TAC oS ee Ree een eee 

By ALFRED PRESTON (at Framlingham). 
Kettleburgh, eh —— am Red House Farm, 
GES. Te Bt fe OEE cvkncctwadenddccccss 
Wilby, Suffolk. the yee Farm, 66 a. or. 34 p., 


fener eeee 


June 19.—By BEALE & Capps. 
North Kensington.—73, 75, and 83, St. Quintin- 
iv., dt. So yrs., EF. FOL, Ts TOOK 2... cc eececs 
Chelsea.— go and 96, Edith-grove, u.t. 784 yrs., 
Southail, “Middx. —1 to 6, Prospect-pl., 
yrs., g.r._ 162. 
By Extcoop & Futter. 
Tedingem, Middx. —Manor-rd., Brookdale, f., r. 
Highbury. —g4, Grosvenor-rd., u.t. 50} yrs., g.r. 
KOM NOG g WoT wiiaia die cis 0oo dees gudwebineae 
Hoxton. —t6, Fairbank-st. » u.t. 484 yrs., g.r. 62. 
10S., Yr. 452. duel vivedscdenscamnuddenatecasane 
Kingslend. —132 = 134, Downham-rd., u.t. 523 
+ Gate Sic, Fe 
ude, —10, 61, ol 63, Beresford-rd., u.t. 504 
Wit, Golo SE ON Fo Wise cecaccdusceacosese 
Holloway. .—129, Devonshire-rd., u.t. 53} yrs., g.r. 
Sig F 
288, — isters-rd., “ut. 67i- yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., 
iO, docs dante ce sacetbeaddccscdsmegseecue 
Stoke Newington.—14, Walford-rd., u.t. 6s} yrs., 
ie ORME Ws TE occa ncenecndcesdseqaaeusae 
Kingsland.—113, Mortimer-rd., u.t. 17} yrs., g.r. 
4h 208:5:6. 40%, ~ 0 
By Messrs. KEMSLEY. 
Dagenham, Essex.—Main-rd., a block of building 
TH Fe Male sccnecenstecucdeuecectesntaden 
By Watrorp & WILSHIN. 
Balham.—87 and 89, Byrne-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 
RRO acetic sdannwis de (hededianeitats ‘ 
By Tuomas Woops. 
New Brentford, Middx. —125 and 126, High-st., 
with cottage in rear, f., e.r, 952. 8S. ......2-.. 
1 tos, Railway-cottages, 
1 to 4, Boar’s Head-yard, f. 
By Kine & Apkin (at Abingdon). 

a a  Rehao~h freehold meadow, 2a. rr. 


eee ewes ee cesses esrees 


Ce meee eet eee ee ee ea eeeete wees 





A freehold OORENO BODE bv a nc lbaacducdsescves 
Sutton Wicks, Berks.—A freehold residence, r. 
MOR do cicavacccuccadeacenadiadineyaadaddsmas 
Enclosures of land, 2a. rf. 22p., ff. .i...5.506 
Three enclosures of land, 13a. rr. 28 p., f. ...» 
By Mapopison, Mites, & MappIison (at 
Stalham). 
Ingham, Norfolk.—The Manor House Estate, 
9G Ba WS WO Dig Tees chic cc eccccedobecvess e 
The Fairstead Pasture, 1a. 21. 32p., f........ ‘ 
The Manor of Ingham 
Barton Turf, Norfolk.—Three cottages, f. and Ri 
W. Rotre (at ‘‘ Horse Shoe Hoiel ”). 
Dartford, Kent.—‘‘ The Railway Hotel,” u.t. 35 
yrs., r. 100/., with goodwill........... coosics 
June 20.—By Broap & WILTSHIRE. 
Cheats 60, 68, and 76, Mount Pleasant-lane, 
u.t. 834 yrs., g.r. 252. 4S., F- eee Lp FOE RS 
2, Sach-rd., u.t. 834 yrs., g.r. yf? 425" 
Sydenham.—Burghil -rd.,a plot of building land, f. 
By Dawson, Son, & Terry. 
aye —1 and 2, Cricklewood-villas, f., 


Shoot-up Hili, Mariow Cotta ttage, £8 geh.....k- 
By Weston & Sons. 


161 to'175 (odd), Warham-st. ade @ 
Stockwell.—z, 15, and 16, Herbert-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., 
Ger AGE TSE UOTRGE, caverns vmemnge aes ocnes 


te eeweeeetonee 





Kennington.—124 and 126, Warham-st., f., r. - 520. 





1,020 


595 


1,650 


125 


755 


7oo 


260 


600 


joo 


1,710 


830 


1,500 
765 
525 

1,145 

1,925 
330 

1,330 
430 


250 


1,025 


560 


870 
440 
385 


roo 
150 
285 


320 
45° 


2,800 


440 
100 











28 “te Herbert-rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 142. 1s., 
65, Sidney-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., g.t. 10l., t. 452...... 
a ee Jeffreys-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 62, 


eee e teeta eee eeee sees eseseee 


Pockhass —100, Hill-st., f., r. 282. aeadedadead wad 
; By E. & H. Lumtey. 

roy Essex.—Bridge House Farm, 36a. 2r. 

WENGE Weck anexebad i sccusedacedcacedacsdehice 
‘ By ALFRED RICHARDS. 

Dalston.—30, 32, pa 34, Myrtle-st., u.t. 33 and 


34% yrs., gr. 
By Cap htt & LEE. 
Tattenhill, Stafford. —The Knoll and 19a. or. 
3 Px f. and c. xsdmeWiehess¢ticgunasé ecdaa eee 
By Davin Burnett & Co. 
—— —109 and 111, Bermondsey New-rd., 


SEU ere eae ndecadaccaacearedeniacds 
Muswell Hil, ‘—Sidney-rd., &c., six plots of build- 
WIA Beds ade cckedesciccncsndiecedint'se 
Wimb a a de eg “Ute 
WOE AOR iis chac oc neaaacdaide ch aeae aa 
Bexley, Kent. —Raliek. Percy Vilia, f., r. 362, 
East Henn, .—18, Prestbury-rd. be 86}. YFSu g.r. 
kK) See ee ee eee rr - 
By DEBENHAM, Tewson, & Co. 
Chislehurst, Kent.—St. Paul’s Cray Common, 
Holbrook and t1 a. 3r. 8 p., f. 
By C. & HH. Wuire. 
Brixton.—322, Brixton-rd., area 7,370 ft., f....... 
Clapham Common. —West’ Side, Rewitaate, u.t. 
96 WIR. FE W4big CB TOM, 0000s eves ceccdiies 
TS» Alderbrook-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 82, r. 432... 
10, Lysias-rd., u. te 78 yrs.; gir. 82, r. 502. adeaaae 
Clapham. —2s5, Jeffreys- td., u.t. 73 yrs.) g.r. rod, 
Wa GIs BOI). nacea nbd bscdsccededeasveeee eoee 
4t and 43, Jeffreys-rd., f., vr. ratd.....cecceccccs 
47, Jeffreys-rd., u.t. 71 yrs. 9 Bor. 82. 5s., r. 7ol,.. 
* 87, 595 _ 79, Jeffreys+rd., u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 262., 
Si BAM ots db srenden do Acs da aceaa denaetet ont 
By RENDELL & Symons (at Totnes), 
Littlehempstone, -Devon.—The Uphelmstone ral 
CRO SAE Bis Go ctn chic cnecesa ascent ean cus 
By Fvieuret, Sons, & Apams (at “ Masons’ 
Hall” Tavern). 
Islington.—Upper-st., ‘‘ The Hare and Hounds” 
p.-h., u.t. 474 yrs., r. 1502., with goodwill tees 
By Orcitt, Marks, & Orci. (at ‘* Masons 
Hall” Tavern). 
Islington.—High-st., ‘(The White Lion” p.-h., 
with shop adjoining, u.t. 774 and 22 a r. 
4252, with goodwill ois. ceiscccccccccecucies 
By FRANKLIN & Son (at Saffron Walden). 
Thaxted, Essex.—The Middle and Upper Farms, 
69 Bs. 3%. 39 Pig fo ON Ge. rocceccsscccccdeces 
By Daiver & Co. (at Leighton Buzzard). 
Linslade, Bucks.—Station-rd., two enclosures of 
building land, 4a. rr. 32 p., hn aene 
Southcott-av., 12 plots’ of building land, s 
By ALFRED PRESTON (ss Ips wich). 
rg sn &c., Berg: The Boundary 


ee eeeeee eeeeee 


Cockfield: apes me st ye Farm, 88 aor. 

23 DP. 
Water Field, 5 a. o r. 25 p 
sca oor ape "&e. a9 
By SEDGw IcK, Son, & WEALL (at ‘iniind . 
Watford, Herts.—197, High-st., f., a 108,.. ». 
June 21.—By St. QuiNTIN & Son. 
City of London.—Newgate-st., a thirteen-eigh- 
teenths share of, f.g-r. 2334. (1682, 5s. mm ), re- 
WOUMIGUD IGE WINE i 05. o ddiaddc ccs cudcdes cas ? 

y G. H. Masterman, & Co. 

Harold Wood, Essex.—Horse Block Farm, 61 a. 
Tt. 35 Pp.» f. 


eeseeee 


By Foster & CRANFIELD, 
Enfield.—The "Ridgway, Ferndale, u.t.: 80} ~~ 
pA A) ee a eee ee 
t to 8, Cedar-rd., u.t.'80'yrs., g.r. 242, f....... 
Maida Vale.—176, "Carlton Vale, u.t. mM yrs., g.r. 

ce SS | eee 
i By F. w. ‘Harrison. 
Se -—67, 69, 71, and 75, Hare- its ae 
E7Zbe BSoierccccecccccsescesccccccece 
_. By Rusuwortu & STEvEns. 
Cavendish-sq.—8, Cavendish-pl., u.t. 22 yrs., g.r. 


25¢. Core reercrcccrcwdeccsc er seccepecccceccscece 
Newington.—16 to 30 (even), Tiverton-st. and 1 to 
7, Goode’s-court, u.t. rz rm g.r. 482, 

By Rut ey, Son, & VINE. 

Hampstead. —Lower-ter., West Hill Lodg: e, fj. 
Hampstead-rd.—The ‘ ‘Lord Palmerston” p.-h., 
i.g.r. 702., U.t. 61 YES, Zoe TOL oc... eee e eee . 

y Douctas Younc & Co. 
Brixton.—66 0 80 Gren), yapeohemt u.t. 67 
Wiis YC SOE, he ANA sc cacccna<cdibaucacsci 
ET PT Ne oe RE A Tae ea SD 
Newington Butts.— 
CF ETO nC ee pe 
Staines, Middlesex.—Shortwood Common, Sher- 
wood House Estate, 5a. or. 26 p., fi....... 
Pitsea, ay inet} &c., Luncies Farm, 5 a. 
SE Oth te 
By Wyatt & Son. (at Chichester). 

Portfield” Sussex.—23 and 24, Florance-rd., f. .... 
yx" Sussex.—Two enclosures, 3 a, rr. 7 P»s 
By A. Dowe t (at ‘Edinburgh). 
mae Pesblesshipe Aisoed — of Hare- 


ee eee es 


Penge.—38 to 62 (even), 49 and 51, Lennard-rd:, My 

Unk. Sy Pit, BP. FER, Fo GER cs ccccccccecce 
Beckenham, Kent.—49 and 51, Kent House- rd., 
u.t. 84 yrs., g.r. 107. 10s., r. 682. 2.22.06 wee 

By Messrs. SPEUMAN. (at Norwich), . . 

Norwich. —Bank Plain, two freehold shops, with 
suites of offices, r. 2117. -.. 
10, 12 and. 14, Red Lionest.,-f..:. is .escdese es 
—s FMR, Bois cies Coe svccs tics tech ael 
onard's-rd., St. "Leonard’ 's. Briceyed.. 20. 6s 


By J. HanNarorp. &i Son’ (at Witheridge). 


2r.3 


i ee ee eo 





Witheridge’ Mill, and,8 a gr. 16 p.; file 3. 
Part of Barton Ground; 2a. 36. pat ‘¢ 


Walker’: aoe a range. of warehouses, area ’ 


38, 4a and Sridghat., ©, ©. 49h. asecce010.. 
‘Withertdge, Dawn. ~Sppth, Coombe , Farm, 82 a5. 


25 
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8,000 
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812 
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3,330 
160 
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235 
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COMPETITIONS. 
a j H 
4 | | Desigue || 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums, | tobe || 
peace 
| 
| | 
oes a and vue emia | | 
sehink revll CO. .. 1.4.0. | 2902 ard 297. respectively. | No date |! 
raudune’ for a Band Stand... ........ Crystal Palace Oo. .... | 30 gus ; 15gus.; & 7 gus.| do. | 
q , 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &e, | Tenders 
; Supplied by delivered. 
‘ Granite Road Metal..........  ....-- Bedford TC. ...... Boro Surv. Town Hall.... | Jaly 4 
es - “gaan Woodlands, Pudsey. C. 8. Nelson, Archt. 15, 
Sf a ARS 5S RIA SS ‘ eeneed Park-row, Leeds ........ do, 
aadition to Iustitute, Brid ington THREE: . occ ccvccce «. | J. Esrnshaw, Archt, Well- 
jugton-road, Bridiington 
isteccesaneubuaneees do. 
Additions, &c. to Steading, Cry Reid & Whttet, Archt. 
PimnemrGen, BB, oc oc ccccccccccss rerere BED Gs svasnsone do, 
Bewage Outfnil Works, Astwood a, A, Gothard, Rd. Room. 
ce Se ee Workboure, Alcester... do, 
Cottage, Sewage Farm............ ....| Farnborough U.D.C... | R. W. Knapo, Surv Town 
all, Far borough.. .. do, 
Street Works, Cardiff-rd. &c. ...... Caerphilly U.D.C.....| A. 0. Harpur, Surv. 
Conncil Offices .......... do, 
Granite Pitching .........s.ses0. . .| Bamlet of Mile End | J. M. Knight, Vestry Ball, 
ee Bancroft-roat ... ...... July 5 
*Erection of 26 Cottagee .......... -..| Naas Town Comurs.. BF hg. Gogarty, Town one ‘ 
ca epspemeeunes ® 0. 
Burveyor’s Materia’s ..........0+.00- Limerick Corp. City Surv. Town Hall .. do, 
Sewering, &c. Stuart-street . ........| Middleton Pinas cs.) W. Welburn, Boro Surv. 
COED. 20000 SINNER: 5 sea wenaicwsness do, 
Additions to Wesleyan Schools Geo, Winter, Surv. Polam- 
Melsonby, near Darlington..... iy) eT TT: rd. Dariipgton . do. 
Street Works, Lyon-road ...... ... | Harrow U.D.U. ...... | E. Lines, Surv. ‘Harrow- 
on-the-Hill..  ......-... do. 
Pair Houses, Glendale-rd. Wco'er, Ww. R. Hindmarsh, jn. 
Northumberland.............0+00. Mr. Pringle ....... Archt. Alowick ........ do, 
Afditions to School, Carbrook ...... Sheffield Sch. Bd. .... | J. F. Moss, Sch. Bd. Offices, 
Pe ee do, 
Warehoure, Distille: Dalwhinnie. 
1 liespersnne > re ey : C. C. Doig, Archt. Elgin.| do. 
Houte, Bhop, &c, North Featherstone W. H. Fearoley, Archt. 
WOME Dc Geuccitess. shesshussen G. H. Gray .......... | Station-lane,Featherstone| do. 
a Works, BStation-road, ac. H. H. Scott, Boro Surv. 
peensceeivecsespovess se0nse Town Hall . webae do. 
cabieoom. . Blackhead, co, Antrim . .| Commissioners of Irish| O Armstrong, Trieh Lighte 
epecccce Offices, PE sasvenvees pO 6 
Boiler House at Hospital, Bagthorpt| N Gilicebiie Corp... A. Brown, c E. Guilshall, 
Nottingham ........... do. 
Bridge Reconstruction, Lindfield, &c.| East Sussex C.C....... | F. = Wood, County Surv. . 
rea 0. 
*New Depot—Substructure............ Derby Corp. ~....... Boro. Engr. “Babington- 
° Mame, DOFEF ..cccccsece’ 
*Purchase of Old Stores and O:d Iron..| Battersea Vestry ‘— _ Laven 
hwaite, Lancs. .......... Mrs.Gunson ........ | J. Guneon, . ‘Oak Ba H 
atsradlatl Uipha, Sesthwaite f | 
Materials, Hett-n-le-Ho'e ‘orster, 
i . , ae RE OEE Or Hetton-le-Hole U.D C. Hotton: Te-Ho'e | 
*Verandahs = other Works at/ #t. —— -the-East | G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, | 
Infirmary, &C. .....seeee00 + sees Guardiavs ......... Cable-st. B. .......... do, | 
*Alterations to. Court House, 8t Urban A. Smith, 41 | 
BINADS. 0.05c0ssc0cceccvcccecqecss County of Hertford .. | Parliament-treet, West- H 
minster. 8.W. .......... July 8 | 
Wesleyan Chapel, Tilney All Saints Rev. W. Mivican, Valivger. | 
Werhellz ..ccccccccccce , evesreeces ne road, Lyon .......-+548 do, | 
Shop, &c. Boutport-st. Barnstaple....) Symons &Son ...... | F. Ww. Petter, Arcbt. Barn- s 
SNDEE ew scsacasnaeeancees 0. 
urch, Rye.... orererey Rev. J. J. Bosward. Hazle- 
vans nd eeumineians ae dene, The Grove, Rye.... do, 
Villa, Middlewich-rd. Sandbach...... eos A. Price, Archt Saudbach do. 
Offices, &c. Hind Hill-street.......... Heywood & Middieton | J. Diggle, C E. Waterworn: | 
4 Water Board........ oa gy aes do. 
Mlifex.cicesccsoccocscccces| = ove ery ray & Son. Archt. 28 
Remap, Sen c or. Ha'ifax ...... do. 
. AUB. cepecccaccecceces LAO.C, wccccccccccrces atks’ Dept. 9, Spring- 
atte diated gsraens, 8.W. .......... | July 10 
*Oak Post and Iron Bar Fencing at 
Tocting Common . ...... do, : do. do, 
*Wo d Paving, Kenuington Park. « do, do. do, 
*Wards at Ladywell Sanatoriuin.. Cty. Borough of Salford) H. Lord, 42, Jonn Dalton- 
st. Mancnester _......... do, 
. h, Kensal Rise. . woeees we J. Morley, 269, Swan 
puantiads gr wrkciack arcade. Briford ........ do. 
Bridge Works, Penny-street.......... Lancaster Corp. ...... | Boro Surv. Market espnee 
Lancast.r .......05. 0s do. | 
+ Mechanics’ Institute | 
“oo *B. . press) Ragprevenes T. Forrest, Archt. Fi rres do, t 
Boiler House, &e. Beckett-street...... Leeds Union......... 7: popes — 92, Albion- ‘ | 
PEE SE 0. 
Works, Hivh-street-avenur| Arnold (Notts) U.DC. | J. *. Swift. Front st.Arnold do. 
aaditions, ante Wo. knouse osnewene Birkenhead Union 3 Kus, —* 5, Cook-st. é 
iverpo ° 0. 
Bix Houses, Ardlamont-rd. Morecambe] J. H. Wilsdon... ... Marshall Bros, Archt. Ba: k- 
crercen*, Mo-ecambs do, 
Grammar School, Cross- Boro. Surv. Town Hall, 
oo 9 ee hina caucae<eedkheie Preston sand om PEE «= sv sae aw wae eked do. 
Semiem Hall, Preston ............- Lancs ©.0....ccccsccce H Littler, Archt. County 
poe Magner suse none do, 
7, WORMS cecceveccesvecse] «so noncee H. Smitb, Archt.Com pton- 
ay See poatidings, Keighley. paKs do. 
rT 500 tone’ Leamington Corp. .... oro. Engr. Town Hall .. do, 
Le .. Bren.ford Union .... | Clerk, Union Offices, Isle- 
a th gece echea taka July 11 
*Wood Paving at Nelson, Sientagion, arks’ %, lveaee’ 
and Maryon Park ... LA.C.0. ..cccccce-voe gardens, S W do. 
*Artificial Stove Paving ..... do, do. ao, 
*Close Pale and Rustic Oak encing at 
Sydenham po ye RR a do. eo ool eelnian do. 
) @, Cheshire]; --  -....... a » & A, P. % . 18, 
National. Schools, Hoy ba Hackioe Hey, Liverpooi ‘i. 
sbdwesheaveutsscaceuun Aspatria (Cumber F. Richardson, Council 
sre ube. 33 RDC. | W, HL Mansbrid, 0, High = 
H "6 BaP... cccces Souto Mimms ‘ans! ge,4 gh- 
*Zewerage Wo:ks, Potter's ati ante. sce “ si ma 
p BC, secccee oe Willesden D.C. ° aude Robson, Public 
*Brich and Pipe Gowers, He Offices, Kilbura, N.W. do. 























































































—<—< 
AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
CONTRACT S— Continued. 
Tenders 

Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. |. Forms of Tender, &c. to be 

Supplies ty delivered. | 

{ 
*Granite Kerbing and Pitchers....... | Lewisham B. of W. .. | Surveyor’s Dept. Town 

Hall, Ca- — CS See ae 
*Roed making and Paving Works .... do. | we. 
*Boundary Fenzing aud Ioternal Fen- Parks’ “9, Spring. 
cinvy, Bromley Recreation Ground] L.C.C........-- ancaer | 1 Mg ow ES lela asvlees July 12 

*Rou dary Fenc2, Mills Fields, Hackney do, | de * do, 
*Gvmnasiic Appa‘a‘us, ln sens ae do, do. do, 
*Wood-psving Work, Bromley . do. Ao. do, 
*Iron P-ncing andG t2s........ da, do. do. fj 
*Oak Fencing, Bron ley .............. do, do. do. 
*Lerhyshire Limestone, Tar-pavin. | 

MEBERA ANS occ cs ucecdh step ences do. | do. do. 
Additions, &c. tu Pusice Stati nu, Rirg | W. 17 Taylor, Connty Surv, 

OOS RE TREE BOE AGT Talat ip HantsCO, ......... | The Cas le, Winchester.. do. 
Additions to Police Stati mu, Fareham | do. do. . 
Hospital, (ymmer, Wales............ Glyncorrwg U.D.C. .. |G. F. Lambert, Archt. 

| bi) hig CEO OCEES do. 
Abattoirs, Crellin-street, Barrow-iu- | Boro. Eogr. Town Hall, 
IMME a nccccwcncsstinicctesapiiaccl)  “beteniee — 1p-Furness ...... do. N 
*Road Making abe V gers &( 0. 4, Frederick’s- j 
| place, Old Jewry, E.C. -. do. r 
Enlarging Wes'eyan Chu*ch, Arnside, 

IU nyse. ocebn haeduceiescee 8. Shaw, Archt. Kendal .. } July 13 
House, Bannel Head, Keudal ........| Mr. Richmond ede0 do. do. 
Concrete Groyues, &c. Maceira-rd. Brighton Couacil . F. J. C. May, Town Hall, 

Brighto .. aia .. | July 14 
aes; Chaune)livg, and Making-up W. H. Mansbridge, 40, 
ep RO Rin caiwsecih cnn Cab coare Barnet U.DO........ | High-st. Barnet ...... } July 15 
*Electric L ght Station ............ Beceenham U.D.C. .. A. Angell, Council 
Offices, Beckenham . July 17 | 
Waterworks, C.I. Pipes, &.... ...... Chipping Norton T.C |T. Mace, Towa Clerk's 
Offices, Chipping Norton do. | 
Extension of Offices, Old Hill, Staffs.| Rowley Regis U.D.C.| Meredith & Pritchard, ! 
.| Archt. Bank - buildings, 
Kidoerminster.......... do, 
Electric Light Station .............. Lowestcft Corp. ...... | A. E. Pridmore, 2, Broad- 
at. Bdgs. EBC. -.... 0.00%. July 18 
Electric Lizht Station, Wharf Deas, O.E. iwaicipal 

Meadows. Howley ........scceeees Warrington Corp. .... | Offices, Warringt do, 
Additions to Passenger Station, Dor- G. K. Mills, Paddington 

COMETS oc a sual)” Suceces evesevece Grn Oi OO .0ees Station, W. . do, 

*Pipe Sewers, &c. ..-...csecssececccee Wandsworth 'B. of W. | Tha ‘Clerk, Offices, East 
Hil), Wandsworth, 8.W. do. 
*Launiry aaethinery., East Detrich Kirkland & Capper, 17, 

CE sac ccuikeecensaee .| St. Saviour’s Union .. | Victoria-st. Westminster | July 20: }/ 

Hospital, eatin Dewsbury Joint | Holtham & Fox, Archt. 
Hospital Board .... | Westgate, Dewsbury .... do. 
*Enlargement, &c. Head Post Office, — HM. eames HM. Office of Works, 
RIBRMMIDL sion ssinaeirwacess sioe.cpuiecelss || MMO once x reseee | Storey’s Gate, 8.W. ....} July 21 
"Electric Light Generating station, Archt’s. Dept. 13, Spring- | 
Victoria Embankment............ RE, sv csccenssenes gardens, 8.W. .......... July 25 
*Main Sewer Work, &. ....... aeuces County “Borough: of | 8. E. Burgess, Boro, Eagr. 
South Shields ...... | South Shields .......... Aug. 2)! 
Four Houses, Great Ayton, Yorks, veccccee T. & A. Harbottle, Albion 
House, Great Ayton .... | No date } 
Two Houses and Shops, Griffithstown, B. J. Fraucis, Archt. 

EE sin Sucwinenaismococeecsh . ... Soaerens ne ae 2 thee ceases do. 

Paving Works, Bury-rd, Marland . ‘ie re (Lancs.)|R. J. Webster, Surv. 
je coccccccccceee | Council Offices ........ do. 
New Roads, &c. Wimpole motets, Gaodey & Creseal), Archt. 
Colchester ..... ...... iain is ote eooccece Victoria-chambers, ¢ Col- ‘ 
; chester........ 0. 
Pablic Convenience, St. Paul's-sq..... MOM TC. ccicnsvee J. o— Boro. Surv. Town ‘ , 
Biccccucapne ‘sesigvese 0. 
Four Houses, Manston, Yorks. ...... J. Inchbold ....6... |G. W. Atkimeson, Archt. 
1, Mark-iane, Leeds .. do =} 
Residence and Sena Penn Green D. a Archt. 4 
DWEIO MBE. os oc ccncscsscescnis Pororere, Pilver-st. Burv...:...... do, | 
Rebuilding No. "104, Patrick-st. Cors eeecces A. Mi), pthc omg 22 “George's 
‘ street. se cheese do, 
Additions, &c, to Clubhouse.......... Alnmouth Golf Club.. | Forster & Paynter, Penkle 4 
st. Alnwic€ ...... - do, 
Three Houses, Harehill’s-lane, Leeds| —  ......- ‘ J. W. Watson, 21, New 
Station-s*. Leeds. do, 
Altera‘ions to No. C6, Sabres, T. Bel, Archt. 14, “Grim: 

Rawtenstall R. BW. Whittaker .....| shawe-st. Burniey .. .. do. 1 

School Buildicg Works % Ipswich Sch. Bd. .... | E. F. Bissh pp, woced 

Museum st. ........... do, 
Villa, Holton-le-Clay, Grimsby ...... Porererry . A.’ Roberts « 2, 23, 

Osborne-st. Grimsby... do | 
Four em, Letton-rd. Giclington. R.. .Deaxe, Archt. 242 | 

MEN ince caw asicnvuiicicinsmaeeic seta eocewce Alierton-.d Bradford . do. || 

Villa, ERR Milnrow, Lanca. eseeecee Butterworth & Duncan, { 
: Archt. Rochdale . ...... do. 
Twenty-seven Houses, &c. Batley Carr) Dowsburv Pieneers | Holtom & Fox, Archt. 
Indus. S)c. utd. .. Westgate, Dewsbury... - do, 
*New oe and Nurses’ Home B. Vaughan Jehnson, 20 
siecaretin Sialaiulsle niscolbicioinie w alcaisias The Committee ...... | Vict »ria-st. Westminster do. 
“Dorragated Iron Building ... ...... | Ilford Sch Bd. ...... C. J. Dawson, 7, Bank- i 
buildings, J'ford.. . July 13° 
*Additions to the County Buildings ..| Northamptonsh reC.C.| The Clerk, County Hall, 4 
Noitham,toa secine No date , 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
ro 
Applica- 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tion to |i 
be in, |: 
*lnrveving Assistant ...........00.0. Sheffield Council July 3 
PIMARIOE DEFVNIOP. 2.0.0 oes ciccvcesess sheffield Corp......... a0. 
*Analvtical Aesistant (Sewage Works) do, do. 
*Ruild pg Iuepactors (4) 0. 1207. each . kten ewes do. 
*Clerk of Workr ......... Cnty. Boro.of WestHam)| 4. 4s. per week. do. 
Engineer-in-Chief.......... London & Injia Decks | 1,0002. per an. rising ‘to 
Joint Com... A Ms. siadleecewotune & July 8 
*Teachers for Various Subjects...... | Acton and Chiswick 
Polytechnic No t a. Kenrew deewaned do. 
Surveyor ..... sive ses ee eee ai lemma (Yorks ) y 
U.D.Cricecsscccce July 10 
*Assaistant Architect. -| L.0.C.. tw. 
*Building Iuspector . Piymouth Corp. 1002. -. | July 12 
* ‘Neck of Works ..... Cnty. Boro. of Derby | 27. 12, 64. ‘per week ...... do. 
*Manual Training 
0 Sere - | Borough Polytechnic | 1307......... soos cvceeecene do. 
*Tnspector of Buildiogs, &c. .......... Beckenham U.D.C. .. | 1300....c.cceccesccccvececs | July 14 
*Geuversl Assistant, Engineer and 
Surveyor'’s Department............ Willesden D.C. ...... | 24 gms. per week -........ | July 17 











Those marked with .n asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vii. viil. x. & xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xixa. & xxi. 








Two freebold cottages, also stabling, yard, &c. 


June. 22.—By AtpEr & Co, 
eines. —152, 152a,.152b. 154, and 156, Mare- 


I _ 3» 


ell-st., u.t. 10 one Bt. 
200/., r. 2824, ‘ 


Brixton.—58; pee anna Pk., u.t. 23h "yrs., 


g.r.-22. 10S., €.F. sod... 
40, Holland-rd., u.t. 


= Millbrook-rd., u.t. 23$yrs., 


234 yrs., gr. 5. 108., r. 302. 


g.r. 42, 1. 304... 


By H. J. Briss & Sons. 
Bethnal Green.—1, 3, 21, and 23, Wennington-rd., 


Usts §8 YES; Bele 130». 


eee ee eeeewereeeeeeeee 


4337 


Bow.—113 and 115, Fairfoot-rd., u.t. 63 YtSey g.r. 
occ cccececccccscesscsecesees coserkas /eSeO 
43, 45s and 47, ‘Lamprell- st., u.t. 774 yrs., gr. 
MORSE ascusaseececas cote veneteeeasesees 335 
_— Green.—328, 330, and 332, Bethnal ‘Green- 
= fi, TOMEROKS. ove cee ke whee 5's poate cen sec * B05 | 
7p, Grecnvst. g.r. 162: WN as 50 iene seks ws oe 680 | 
33° | » bn and 264, Globerd., F062 is e5 cise 835 | 
sr North-passage, freehold factory premises, aS 755 
sans By FaREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Mortlake. —Upper Richmond-rd., a block of build- 
ing land, O@. 3 ri 92 p:, f.° 4... ose cee 2,920 
975 Barnes- rd., Riverside House, and ra, or. 27 P, f. 2,300 








Barnes-rd., Thames Bank House, and oa. rr. 
27 p., f. 


By: Fiep & Sons. 


Lower Tooting. — Garrett-lane, gs ent 
Lodge Estate, area about 5} a., f. 

8 to 12, Edwarda’s-ter., f.... 
Mitcham-rd., a plot of building [Pia aed eae 
Forest Hill.—Lowther Hill, two plots "of pepiding 
land, f. 

60 and 62, Malham rd., f., r. 522. . 
Bermondsey.—230, Fort-rd., u.t. 354 yrs., g.r. 52. _ 
Kennington. —s6 and 58, Alberta-st., 


also’ 1. g.r. 


33705 U.ts SOF YIS., TT. 244, co rcccccccccccvcve 


41,1co 


53500 
1,180 
300° 
130 
47° 
250 


800 











=< 


| 
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a ip Bik Upper Kennington-lane, f., r. 


28 Re Oe Me ok A ato NS Ae E® 41,250 
Harleytord, f.g.r. 222. 10S., reversion in 38 
ptiig Nein wncidam van@wecddevesecsecduwet sc 10 
Pocllian. —Dennetta-rd., &c., f.g.r.’s r4od, r2s., - 
reversion in 168 yrs. (in MMO ace sisisie eb weit 3530 
A. Lumtey & Co. 

Brighton.—s58, ing's-rd., eS DONe Kane coccswee 5,240 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Poplar.—Bath-st., f.g. r. 12/., reversion in 44 yrs.. 375 

MO MMRNRSE CNS. we vacdecabe vs. vacea vee vaceain cece 350 
15 and 16, Newby- WD Citic cecdqeuesdcenas's ore 585 
88, High-st., fey, So ees elena let 505 
bl 4 Park.—2o and 22, Crescent: rd., f., F: 48h... 750 
9p ORGS, POACTOEd., Gy Fo BSR 48 e voc ccccc ceed gro 
Posie. —8o0 and 82, Bath-st., u.t. 44} yrs., g.r. 82, 380 
Limehouse.—19, 20, and 21, ’Pelling-st., Micwcce sas 970 
West Ham.—z29 to 35 (odd), Warwick-rd., u.t. 81 
SESE PRR hn cles ie gents ce revgnesncticeenes 875 
14 to 20 (even), ar ee Gres Coudiatodanies 610 
Bow. 15, Staosdette. face ccicsacccccciceescs 410 


Limehouse.—30, St. Poul s-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 
We CMR MMM CES rater ovis hic Walaa/s xaacden¥.g wig. cow 355 
‘Woolwich, Kent. —79 Plumstead-rd., and ‘*‘ The 
United Service ” b. -h., u.t. 16 yrs. ig. tr. 92, 16s., 


BPs src careurs canna Nu bacecowaastunde so adcues 450 
‘81, Plumstead-rd., u.t. 174 yrs., g.r. 2/., r. 302.. 350 
84, Plumstead-rd., 1 and 2, Inverness- pl., and a 

mission-hall in rear, u.t. 16 and 18 yrs., g.r. 2/. 630 

Bromley-by- -Bow.—147, 149, 161 to 173 ain 

Devon's-rd., u.t. 713 yrs., g.r. 272. ...eeeeee 1,190 


By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
———- —72, Roman-rd., u.t. 59 yrs., g.r. 62., 
ik 


Me. <cendbecpeues hasktabdadiccemecswant ee 485 

55) "St. Clemens -Sofe 60s o<0cs ecco ces ae eeen ee 475 

19 and 21, Cornelia-st., Re ewaiivsdedscdwediesss« 660 

9 Roman-rd., u.t. 44 yrs, g.t. 64,,¢.8. Gsh. -...<. 840 
Eslington.—299 ‘and 341, Liverpool- rd., u.t. royrs., 

Pile TA TMG ECOG ees iccdcescske wae aces 385 


Contractions used in these lists.—¥F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
ry roved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 

or freehold ; c. for copyhold ; for leasehold ; e.r. for 
ped rental ; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
‘square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; ; 
yd. for yard, &c. 


Reais 
oe 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. P. (Below our limit).—J. S. M. (Amounts should have been 
stated). 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and papers 
cead at public Spetean, rests, of course, with the authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news Bg which have 
een duplicated for other journals are NOT DESI 


We are compelled to decline pointing out aa and giving 
addresses, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subje:t 
to the approval of the article, when written, by the Editor, wno 
retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
cauthor of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 


All communications literary and artistic matters should 
6e addressed to THE DIT R; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
@UBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
reo, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
ceas ons.] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BARKING.—For the erection of artisans’ dwellings, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, 
Public Offices, Barking :— 


Block A, 13 Cottages. 


R. Goodey, Barking........ wrrierees 42,402 8 
&5 Cottages. 
Gi Sharpes Stratiords. «6s <cse nese cise sets £16,660 
Block A and B, 25 Cottages. 
J. Baxter, Upton, Be ccie esecescscccscsne 45,852 
85 Cottages. 
PG. Cashett, Backing. sce ss sccescsecs 416,150 





BECKENHAM. — For the erection of a technical 
institute and swimming baths, for the Urban District 


Council. ‘Mr. J. A. Angell, Surveyor, er ag Offices, 
Beckenham, Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & 
Sons :— 
Swimming Technical 
ths. Institute. Total. 
G.. J. Miele des. ike 42,897 .. £8,886 .. £21,783 
T. G. Sharpington.. 12,760 8,530 .. 21,290 
B. EB. ‘- + 12,193 .. 8,790 .. 20,983 
Smith & Son ...... 12,530 .. 8,236 .. 20,772 
C. Gray Full nee 12,360 .. 8,300 .« * 20,660 
T. W. Jones, Becken- 
ROMY Sap ess cass 1740 .. 8,552 .. 20,293 


t Necccmmmael for acceptance. 





‘BOURNEMOUTH. —For certain alterations and addi- 
tions to ‘‘ Broughty Ferry,” Sea-road, Boscombe, for Mrs. 
Stevenson. Mr. G. A. Bligh Livesay, architect :— 

TOY WEEE” oo ccciccsciccce BPE Sec Peet $377 





BRAINTREE (Essex).—For new house, Drury-lane, 
for Mrs. Anne Downing. Messrs. Clare & Ross, archi- 
tects, Chelmsford :— 

Smith & Son......... -4835 | J. Enness, Braintree*..£755 





CHELMSFORD.—For additions and alterations to Ash 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—For the execution of sea 
defence works. Mr. T. A. Cressy, surveyor, Clacton-on- 
Sea. ee by surveyor : _ 

J. Linzell, Great Clacton and New- 
aE. Go iwinteudaceessamevencadaaten 414,776 





COLWYN BAY (North Wales).— For the taking down, 
removal, and re-erection with additions of school work- 
shop, and various outbuildings, ag Mount School, for 
Mr. T. G. Osborn, M.A., . Mr. T. E. Lidiard James, 
—. 50, Lincoln’s Inn- fields, London :— 

WEP IOUER < ccccscdacncte<tievccess APE 





COLWYN BAY (North Wales).—For the erection of a 
om - and additional house, Rydal Mount School, for 
T. G. Osborn, M.A., J.P. Mr. T. E. Lidiard James, 
architect, 50, Lincoln’s Inn- fields, London. Quantities by 
= T. Mark Deacon, F.S.I., 32, Craven-street, Charing 
Some a 
Foster & Dicksee .. £10,992 | J. Berth Jones .... 


410,172 
Barnsley & Sons .. 10,688 ; 


W.W. Freeman .. 9,650 





CROSS ASH (Mon.).—For the erection of a small 
petty-sessional court and police-station, Llantillis Crosseney, 
for the Standing Joint Committee. Mr. Wm. Tanner, 
County Surveyor, Newport :— 

RCanee Mn COs 6. 26 cc ecccnecenkenes 4925 





DURHAM.—For alterations to premises, 25, Market- 
place, for the York City and County Banking Company, 


Limited. Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 22, Market-place, 
Durham :— 
Kell & Sons ++ £987 o] Gradon & Son .... 4774 5 
Draper & Sons.... 928 10] F. Caldclough, Dur- 

9 re 800 o | a eee 727.0 





EBBW VALE (Mon.)— For additions to school, 
comarenre, Cwm, for the Aberystruth School Board. 
r. R. L. Roberts, architect, Victoria-chambers, Abercarn. 
ale by architect :— 
W. .-41,191 10| C. F. Morgan....£1,055 0 
Oa aC Se 1,150 o| Williams& Rogers 1,020 o 
J. Jenkins .. 1,069 o 





FALKIRK.—For the erection of tenements, Firs, for 
the Falkirk Heritable Property Company, Limited. Mr. 
J. Strang, architect, Falkirk :— 

Masonry and Brickwork.—Jobhn Gardner, Falkirk.* 
Joinery.—J. & A. Main, Falkirk.* 
Slating.— Drummond & Crowe, Laurieston.* 
Plumbing and Gasfitting.—Robert Brown, Falkirk.* 
Plaster work not yet accepted. 
{The estimated cost of tenements is £6,300.] 





FELSTEAD (Essex). — 
&c., at the ‘‘ Yew Tree.” 
tects, Chelmsford :— 

PIM MERUUMES Sc cease abel vacaciones wtans 4158 


For new stables, coach-house, 
Messrs. Clace & Ross, archi- 





FOLKESTONE.—For the constcuction of three new 
roads, Ashley Grange Estate, Cheriton, near Folkestone, 
for Mr. J. C. Edwards. Messrs. Marler & . » SUTVEYOTS, 
oP Gloucester-road, South Kensington, S.W. 

Jackson £1,501 10 o| Batchelor & 
Edman Iles.. 1,378 16 3] Snowden .. £1,060 0 o 
C. Lyons 1,349 0 oj J.C. Trueman, 
S. Kavanagh.. 1,33t 5 4 | Swanley* 
J. Jackson.... 1,178 0 





1,054 0 0 





HALSTEAD (Essex).—For relaying drains, new sani- 
tary arrangements, and water supply, at the workhouse, for 
the Board of Guardians. Messrs. Clare & Ross, archi- 
tects, Chelmsford. Quantities by Mr. J. S. Parmenter, 
Ipswich :— 





houses, for Mr. Buckby. Mr. M. R. Thompson, architect, 
Wellingborough :— 








KIDDERMINSTER.—For the 7% - a lodge, 
near hospital, for the Town Council. A. Coomber, 
Borough Surveyor, Town _ er sll aly _ 
) ee Sy R. Thompson, Kid- 
Ly Eee 290 o| derminster* ....£235 0 
A. Gittms ....060. 268 10 








LEEDS.—For the erection of villa and stabling, Dews- 
bury-road. Mr. Arthur Hiscoe, architect, 57, Holdforth- 
cules, Wellington-road, Leeds :— 
For all trades except Plumbing and Painting. 
Wood & Sons, Morley, near Leeds ...... 41,160 
Plumbers. 
Lindley & Sons .............seececes seco = 84 





LITTLE WALTHAM (Essex). — For house, shop, 
stables, and slaughter-house, for Mr. L. Campen. Messrs. 
Clare & Ross, architects, Chelmsford :— 








LLANTRISANT.—For providing and laying sewers, 
Edmondestown, for the Rural District Council. Mr. G. S, 
Morgan, surveyor, School-street, Pontyclun. Quantities 
by surveyor :— 

-s Blackler.. £792 10 0 | Mark Thompson £438 17 0 
Rowling.... 488.17 6 a Salisbury- 
chambers, 


Enoch Bros..... 495 II 0 
Castle - street, 





Cottage, Great Leighs, Chelmsford, for Mr. J. Newman. 
Mr. C. A. Legg, ony 13, Grafton- -street, Mile End :— 
ceria «. clog ne Aaa) et OS 


LONDON .—For ‘.% street works for the Hornsey 
District Council. r. ot 3 Lovegrove, Engineer and 
‘o 


Surveyor, Hornsey District Council :— 
Russell- Heraseylane 
a x bo a ' 
ecirette _ Ot avees MO “seacee 3,184 
E. T. Bloomfield........... at OE access SN 
r - a ae GIF cecece HE 





c Hollingsworth, Hendon.. 827 
Killingback & Co., Camden 
OE Ga deanddneceneiece 766* 


t Withdrawn. 





NANTWICH.—For the erection of a bridge over 
Crewe Brook, Crewe, for the Nantwich Rural District 


John Roberts...... 10,400 | John Gethin, Council. Mr. 
Evan Jones ...... 10, 307 Shrewsbury* .... 8,995 Nantwich: oo J. Bebington, ATOR, Sem 
BO SOME hive caaccecntases ae - £264 10 





NOTTINGHAM.—For the erection and completion of 
four villa residences, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. Mr. 
Frank Parkin, C.E., architect, Prudential-buildings, Not- 
tingham :— 


Wa Ws ccascues 43,409 | Thos. Long ........ 43,026 
Ms Ue COREG SS. oes 3,288 Wm. Maule* ..... + 2,988 
Jo MONON << ce ccee ee 3049 





PENARTH.—For additions to schools, Albert-road, for 
the School Board. Messrs. Seddon & Carter, architects, 
Bank- buildings, St.. Mary-street, Cardiff. Quantities by 
architects :— 

. S. She oy -+- £4,833 of Turner & Son .. £4,280 0 

fatty & 4,639 o| D. G. Price 4,200 oO 
~ ohn [mony eee 4,637 12 | Jones Bros., Park- 

hos. Bevan .... 4,539 ©o| street, Cardiff* 3,926 o 





RUGBY.—For the erection of a house, Campbell-street, 
New Bilton, for the Committee of the Rugby Co-operative 
pee el Mr. J. T. Franklin, architect, 40, Bridget-street, 

u 
Wa hm --4360 o o| Winn & Son....£328 o o 
Rainbow ...... 


343 © o| Hopkins & Son, 
Dyche & Sharpe 339 6 5 Barby, North- 
WEE Se<euese 343 0-6) GHEE scccccse 36) 0 @ 





ST. ALBANS.—For theerection ofstabling, the Cloisters, 
St. Albans, for Messrs. J. Fisk & Son, Ltd. Mr. Percival 
C. Blow, architect, 7, Te | St. Albans :— 

Miskin & Son ........ £728 | J. &'W. Savage...... £665 
EROle EO dé cc cueccacs tee | ae eee 645 


t Accepted subject to slight modifications. 





ST. ALBANS. — For the erection of a residence, 
Grosvenor-road, St. Albans, for Councillor Edwin Lee. 
Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, London-road, St. 
Albans :— 2 

Wa BRON ac cleces -» 41,043 | Whibley & Jervis .. = aaa 
E. Dunham ..... occ” 3,007) Je 2 BURG” 2 cccks 





ST. ALBANS. —For repairs and additions to the “‘ Jolly 


Sailor,” Sandridge-road, St. Albans. Mr. Percival C. 
Blow, ‘architect, 7, London-road, St. Albans :— 


C. Brightman ........ 4818 | A 3 "T. , SS ee 4595 
Miskin & Son........ 770 


t Accepted subject to slight modifications. 





ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a residence, 
London-road, St. Albans, for Mr. W. L. Glover. Mr. 
Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, London-road, St. Albans :— 


J. T. Bushell. ....+. 41,285 | Boff Bros. ....... ave MIO 
Miskin & Son ...... 1,198 | E. Dunham ...... ox tes 





ont 
3 Weee s--s5a ~s ?_—oo — MR ee SUTTON.—For proposed Council Otes and fire sta- 
F. Johnson eae 693 0 of steadt bal ci 625 12 6 tion, for the Urban District Council. r. C. Chambers 
Sudbury & Sons 656 o o| H.R. Sudbury 567 13 6 Smith, Town Surveyor, Sutton Urban Distiics Council :— 
W. Sudbury,sen. 647 15 eS v< ewiwiewe 48,844 ay Gust, Ltd. ....£8,008 
t Recommended for acceptance. C. F. Kearley ...... 8,675 | F. & H. F. Higgs .. 7,97 

We Walia <..dicccaz 8,451 | Kingerlee & Son, 

IRTHLINGBOROUGH.—For the erection of three | Stewart &Sons .... 8,080| Oxford*..... eseee 71972 





WALTHAMSTOW.—For certain additions to Mark- 


M. T. Swindall ...... £4614 | E. Mitchell .......... 4585 - Woded 

W. HE. Lovell .....2.. 614 | Dickens Bros., Rush- = none ee thamstow School Boar 

Ji. Me Meare: 6.0 ccce Gant GUM ccdecadaceteas SGC Oe Weta £658 | W. Lawrence, Wal- 
Sands & Palmer ...... o tham Abbey* ...... 4499 


{Architect’s estimate, £550.] 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's architect :— 


* FOX.”—Providing and fixing glazed partition to divide 
main room in each of the boys’ and girls’ departments, and 
painting interior of school :— 

a £631 10 i> Ww. wa, «- -»- £469 10 
aA eae 615 o R. & A. Hide.. 455 0 
Lathey Bros. ...... 482 0 Mf "T. Chinchen* .. 426 @ 





HACKFORD-ROAD. —Providing and fixing glazed 
ee to divide ne room in hoe Sane: - 


Smith & Son .... $1,697 10 | E. West, Chelms- Mallett. .  & esdiond. . £78 0 
F. Johnson ..... . 1,689 ° OO PE 41,525 Ol 7. _ be papa s <a o| Maxwell Bros., “Ltd. 4 0 
G. Holland .;.... 1,673 0 ice & Son. ...... 85 o| B.E. Nightingale .. 7o 10 
W. Hammond...... 82 o| E. Triggs Sheaaencae 68 o 
W. V. Goad........ 80 o| Garrett & Son* .... 66 0 





HUGON-ROAD.—Providing and fixing glazed parti- 
tion to divide the babies’ room :— 

W.R. & A. Hide ..£89 0] R.S. Ronald ......£70 © 
Spencer & Co....... 86 14] Williams & Sons.... 70 © 
Later Bros. ...... 78 o| Wake & Dean* .... 52 10 








Barnes, Chaplin, 
& 


CO. cccvess Cacdiff*...... 400 6 9 


450 12 7 


W. Hammond...... 73 
' Se- also next page. 
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INVICTA-ROAD.—Providing and fixing complete 
low-pressure hot-water apparatus for two halls, two 
corridors, three cloak-rooms, drawing class-rooms and pro- 
—_ auxiliary heating to six class-rooms in graded 

cook Also providing and fixing three stoves in infants’ 
hall and two gas radiators in cloak-rooms ? 






Oldroyd & Co., Limited ..........., , £386 oo 
Me ge Brown, Limited.. 343 0 0 

bE Bs BY Uses annnensee 322 0 0 

ontner Sih Gray, & Co. 321 0 O 
Price Lea & Co. .....+.+- 315 0 oO 
Richardson & Be. 309 5 0 
Truswell & Son ....... .. 282 14 10 
DUE Ee BOOBS b oo o0 os ccrcccvrsicees 256 10 o 
Dargue, Griffiths, & Co., Limited . 240 0 0 
j.C. & J. 5. oils, Limited* kd oe eis 235 0 0 


NICHOL-STREET. _ ~ Providing ne fixing low- 
pressure hot-water 5 now in two halls, two class-rooms, 
cloak-rooms, and avatories, and providing auxiliary 
warming in six class-rooms : 





Harlow & hoe -4£359 ©| Strode & Co....... £4243 0 
Je Me ys 2 . Ellis, Dougill & Co., Ltd. 231 o 
peceasobesirs 302 0| G. Davis.....-.... 225 oO 
Oath - Smith, Duffield & Co. .... 22t © 
Gray, & Co. 268 o| Wright Bros,* 177 0 
Turner & Co....... 250 10 








PROSPECT-TERRACE.—Removing a partition wall 
in order to enlarge present M.T. Centre, including new 
windows and sink ; and partitioning off portion of room to 
form timber store ; also providing and fixing sliding glazed 
a in boys’ department :— 





archant & Hirst ....£384 | Gardner & Hazell ....£325 
Grover & Son ........ Oe eee 320 
Williams & Son ...... 950 | F. BrittGin. 30 ..c0.000 318 
McCormick & Sons .. 342| T. L. Green® ........ 287 





“SNOWSFIELDS.”— Providing and fixing complete low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus to three halls, six class-rooms, 
cloak-rooms, and drawing class-room ; also to corridors, 
cloak-rooms, and lavatories in existing i eel _— 





G. Davis....... ... £560 o| Turner & Co. +e 10 
» GEMDGY 200000» 522 o| Cannon & Sons.. 432 0 
ontner - Smith, Truswell & Son.... 428 o 
Gray,'& Co. .... 476 o| J.C. & J.S. Ellis, 

Comyn,Ching,&Co. 408 10 BGs". Sanpeswe es 355 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 





VICARAGE-ROAD.— Rebuilding offices for all depart- 
ments against the boundary walls of. Vicarage-road and 
Inverness-place, refitting lavatories, and providing new 
—— — for school and schoolkeeper’s house :— 





W. V. Goad ........ 42,895 | Lathey Bros. ...... £2,497 
Martin, Walls & Co. 2,799 > & Co. .... 2,390 
L. H. & R. Roberts 2,694 | Edwards & Medway = 2,357 
Kirk & Randall .... 2,530 | Falkner & Sons*.... 2,220 





WALNUT TREE WALK.—Providing and fixing hot- 
water coils, and fixing tubular boilers for warming corri- 





dors :— 

J. Gray ..é.00. -»:-479 ©| Berry, Campbell, & 

Cannan & Bons. '..5. 2198) 01% Gos: 6s..vck osiessesis 62 10 
ot Bs BERT «00.4050 72 Stevens & Sons .... 52 10 
rice Lea & Co..... 69 °| Knight & Sons .... 51 o 

Defries & Sons, Ltd. 66 Palowkar & Sons*.. 48 15 





WOOD-CLOSE.—New school : Boys, 242; girls, 242; 
infants, 244; total, 728. School on arches, with apart- 
ments under for school-keeper, and playground on top of 





school for girls :— 

Grover & Son...... 420,198 | Martin, Wells,& Co. £19,067 
POY BIO. ono es0 20,077 | Spencer, Santo, & 

J. & M. Patrick.. 19,837 ae 18,779 
rae 19,779 | B. E. Nightingale. 18,743 
Chessum & Sons .. 19,487 2 WEDDE 5.0 - 1247 
Lawrance & Sons.. 19,083 | C. “Cox pip Aim ei oe hoe g12 
T. L. Green ......- 19,075 | Johnson & Co. Ltd.* ole 











C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK,: VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, pN 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GARDEN, and 20, RAY STREET, 
VAREINGDON ROAD, E.C. 

LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele, Address “SNEWIN : London.” 





WOOLMORE-STREET.—New house for the school- 
keeper, and enclosing, draining, and tar- ~paving the addi- 
tional land; filling in arches forming girls’ and infants’ 
covered playground ; providing windows to class-room on 
north side of graded ‘school on the first and second floors :— 





Wall & Co. .. £2,096 o o| F. Bull ...... £1,698 o o 
McCormick & Lawrance 

LU rane 1,844 0 0 SODB. 09.04,00>-2,005..09 
Williams & . T. Robey.. 1,496 9 9 

Ong h ots 1,787 © o| F. Newton*., 1,438 35 11 
L. H. - 

Roberts.... 1,731 0 0 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kin . ory at the 
rate of 19s. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. an pests ot 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, Co A WC 
&c., 26s. per annum. Remittances (pay able to 
FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to ‘the WM: “sy “ THE 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. gi: S nai uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Buil > Friday Morning’s Post. 








Che Surveyors’ Districts Dap 
County of Condon 


(Supplement to the NEW YEAR’S NUMBER), can be 


MOUNTED ON CLOTH, 
If sent to the Publishing Office, at the following PREPAID 


rates, viz. :— 
ON STRAINER (Vanished) ee a fe o /- 
ON ROLLERS do. ary oe oe o~ / 
FOLDED, in Case (Unvasnished) * ee ee oe ee 8 





N.B.—A remittance MUST accompany every Map sent in 
for mounting. 





The NEW YEAR’S NUMBER is OUT OF PRINT, but 
REPRINTS OF THE MAP ARE NOW READY, 


: Price One Shilling, 
which purchasers can have mounted at above- 
mentioned prices. 


Office :—46, CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ‘ROW, LONDON, E.C, 











Telephone No, 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL om. ye KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
» and Preserving Building. Materials, 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sony 
The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssei and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E,C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvr. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Litd., 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON {ercvoncnst ¥ of wast MINOT 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND 
For 1899, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 LADve. 


Fmmest Mathews & Co. 


61, St. Mary Axe, H.C. 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 
Permanent Green Slates. 


WORKS: 


Bow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E£.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 








[Apvr. 
































SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID. 


The result of experience and research ‘extending over MORE THAN HALF-A-CENTURY! 


THE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS AND STONE DEGAY. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME! 





CHURCH of ST. 
N.C. SZERELMEY & CO., Szerelmey Works, Rotherhithe New-rd., S.E. 


Now being employed upon the 


MARY ALDERMARY, CITY, 


(Wren’s Gothic Church.) 
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ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST, INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 1899. 
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THE ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Drawn By MR. ROLAND | 





UiLoeR, yyry 1, 1899. UNITY. OF MICH. 
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